NATIONALISM 
By G. L. Arnold 


ECENT events have compelled both the critics and the defenders 

of colonial policy to define more closely their respective conceptions 
of the political future in store for the countries of South-East Asia. In 
the process it has become apparent that divergent views of what constitutes 
‘ legitimate ’ nationalism are playing their part.in shaping public opinion, 
and it is no secret that on this issue the United States has tended to side 
against the colonial Powers. The significance of this controversy for 
the British Commonwealth was dramatically underlined by the presence 
of Australia at the Pan-Asian conference in New Delhi last January, 


‘ The first occasion, after centuries of British rule, that the United Kingdom 
Government had not been represented at an official conference in India, and 
the first occasion on which Australia had accepted an invitation to an inter- 
national conference from which Britain, by implication, had been excluded.’ 4 


The conference, made notable by Mr. Nehru’s skilful stewardship, 
produced a clear-cut, though moderately phrased, condemnation of 
Dutch policy, while maintaining discreet silence on the subject of Malaya. 
Shortly afterwards it was reported from Singapore that British officials 
were working on a project for a federated Malayan Dominion within the 
Commonwealth, and that on this subject British policy was fully abreast 
of both Indian and Australian wishes. ‘This leaves the Dutch, and, of 
course, the French, in the position of being the only unrepentant adherents 
of colonialism in the Pacific area, and the Dutch at any rate are making 
every effort to remove the stigma by obtaining a measure of nationalist 
support for their project of an Indonesian federation tied to Holland by 
Dutch control of foreign trade and foreign affairs generally. If the 
scheme falls through it will not be from want of persistence ; nor, despite 
criticism in the Security Council and the withholding of ERP funds from 
Dutch Indonesia, can it be said that Holland has been seriously embar- 
rassed by her prospective partners in the Atlantic Union. British policy 
throughout has tended to mediate between the Dutch and the Americans, 
who in turn have been at pains to moderate Indian resentment, while 
pressing The Hague to make larger concessions to Indonesian nationalism. 
If the same process has not operated with equal consistency in the case of 
1 The Economist, February 19th. 
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Indo-China, the reason presumably is that Viet-Namese nationalism was 
judged to have fallen almost completely under Communist direction. 
‘Conversely, the fact that the Hatta-Soekarno government, shortly before 
its arrest and supersession by the Dutch on December 19th, went out of 
its way to suppress a Communist-inspired revolt undoubtedly raised its 
standing in America and contributed to the violent criticism which the 
Dutch had to face from the Australian representative on the Security 
Council. 

At the moment, therefore, ‘ legitimate’ nationalism defines itself in 
relation to Russia. The Philippine delegate’s appeal to the New Delhi 
conference to set up ‘ a potent permanent organisation of Asian states to 
safeguard the Far East against Communist or other foreign ideologies,’ 
showed the direction in which both United States and Asian nationalist 
policy have been travelling since the debacle in China. At New Delhi, 
Australia and the Philippines virtually represented the American view- 
point, which was shown to be not very different from the Indian, rather 
to the ‘ left’ of the British, and difficult to reconcile with the Dutch and 
French, despite the community of interest represented by the functioning 
of ERP, OEEC, and the projected Atlantic defence system. It can be 
summed up by saying that, subject to the maintenance of European 
economic ties with the Far East, the existing colonial system should be 
liquidated as rapidly as possible and replaced by a chain of self-governing 
national units with free access to the world market (and the American 
capital investment market). The argument that Western Europe cannot 
risk the loss of its Far Eastern economic appendages is countered by 
criticism of traditional colonial methods of control which tend to drive 
every section of the nationalist movement into hostility and rebellion. 
Moreover, it is coming to be doubted whether at this state the colonial 
system is not actually making for economic stagnation. Colonialism 
thus appears to be left without defenders, no doubt for good reason. ‘It 
is a valid criticism of the Western European Powers that their self- 
interest has long blinded them to some of the most obvious flaws of the 
system, ¢.g., its excessive cost in terms of human dignity and welfare, its 
disruption of traditional culture, its tendency to create a ‘ plural society ’ 
in which the various economic functions are performed by different racial 
groups whose activities fail to cohere on the social and political plane, 
etc.2 If it were merely a question of pronouncing sentence it is difficult 
to see how the term ‘ failure’ could be avoided. But since the present 
controversy turns on the presumptive ability of one section of the 
nationalist movement to achieve a new integration, something further 
has to be added. Nationalism, too, stands in need of critical examination, 

2 Cf. J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice (Cambridge, 1948). Although these 
negative features were generally less in evidence in the Netherlands Indies, compared with 
Malaya or Burma, there appears to be good ground for believing that standards of living have 
actually declined in Indonesia since the beginning of the century, despite a large rise in material 
production. It is also apparent that the administrative apparatus associated with foreign rule, 
if slightly more efficient, is vastly more expensive than that employed, ¢.g., by Japan during 
her period of intensive modernisation. 
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and while most of the examining will necessarily have to be done by the 
nationalists themselves, their Western friends can assist them by clearing 
their own minds of misconceptions whose significance is not merely 
theoretical. 

It is one of the many oddities of the contemporary situation that the 
controversy around this issue is carried on largely in terms of the Com- 
munists’ own particular theory of nationalism (in which, however, they 
have for practical purposes ceased to believe). Thus it has come to be 
tacitly accepted that there is such a thing as nationalism per se, or ueber- 
haupt, as distinct from ‘ international Communism’; that both are class 
movements ; that the former is somehow connected with the middle 
class, and the latter with the proletariat ; and that in order to head the 
Communists off it will generally be sufficient to sponsor bourgeois class 
interests. Every one of these suppositions derives from Leninist ortho- 
doxy, and all alike have now become part of the mental equipment of 
European and American policy-makers. It is owing to this unconscious 
absorption of Leninist doctrine that the current rivalries and conflicts in 
China and South-East Asia tend to be described in terms of a straight 
fight between ‘ nationalists ’ and ‘ Communists,’ as though both factions 
were not struggling for leadership of the national movement. Again, 
it has been assumed (on the authority of Lenin) that the Communist 
Party can only come to power via a working-class revolt. ‘The present 
state of affairs in China should help to put an end to this myth, which is 
no longer taken seriously by its originators and ought not to bemuse the 
more sophisticated among their opponents. A critical examination of 
the phenomenon of nationalism in a backward country would have to 
begin by acknowledging the obvious truth that the core of every nation- 
alist movement is formed by the intelligentsia. This class, or group, és 
‘ the nation,’ or at any rate it represents the nation in posse. The success 
of nationalism is measured by the success of the nationalist intelligentsia 
in ‘ selling itself’ to some socially significant class. Whether the latter 
is composed of landowners as in nineteenth-century Hungary or Poland, 
army officers as in twentieth-century Turkey, Mexico and China, or 
dispossessed bourgeois as in post-1918 Germany and Italy, is a secondary 
question. Depending on the circumstances, nationalism can be progres- 
sive, reactionary, revolutionary, democratic, Fascist or Communist. Tito 
is a nationalist and so is Franco. The question whether Mao Tse Tung 
is a nationalist ‘or’ a Communist belongs to the realm of scholasticism. 
He is both the one and the other, and the Chinese Communist Party as a 
whole is more nationalist than the Kuomintang. Both have for many 
years competed in riding the nationalist wave, and if the Communists 
have proved the better swimmers one reason is that they had less baggage 
to carry. Starting as they did from scratch they were relatively unham- 
pered by dependence on influential pressure groups, better able to ignore 
some of their own supporters, less concerned with the distribution of 
loaves and fishes, and less inhibited in building up a totalitarian party 
organisation devoted simply and solely to the struggle for power. In 
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principle this success formula can be imitated by any group sufficiently 
close-knit and fanatical to spend the requisite number of years in the 
wilderness before descending on the promised land. It is only in 
connection with the problem of organisation that the question of class 
becomes important. Thus the Kuomintang may be said to have failed 
owing to its reliance upon a class of landowners and merchants with a 
vested interest in the status guo, and a marked lack of public spirit, and in 
this sense ‘ bourgeois nationalism ’ in its fall has dragged the bourgeoisie 
with it. But it has been succeeded not by a non-national force but rather 
by a more consistent and revolutionary form of nationalism. The more 
totalitarian the party organisation which makes itself responsible for the 
task the more ‘ total’ the revolution, and the greater consequently its 
social and economic scope. Revolutionary nationalism is thus better 
able than conservative nationalism to override vested interests, including 
perhaps even the peasant’s interest in the possession of his land. If a 
radical rearrangement of society calculated to pave the way for economic 
modernisation is the objective of every ‘ bourgeois ’ revolution, then the 
first step is to discover some group able and willing to effect the change, 
and such groups as often as not are anything but ‘bourgeois.’ Their 
core at least is always made up of professional revolutionaries, army- 
trained or grouped in a new-model totalitarian party, whose primary 
allegiance is not to a class but to a programme. The transformation of 
such organised factions into parties representing definite class interests 
belongs to a later stage. At the outset there is little to choose between 
those professional revolutionaries who are destined to end up as Com- 
munists and their ‘ straight’ nationalist rivals. Both hail from the same 
milieu, are occupied with the same problems, often repeat the same 
slogans. Chiang Kai Shek won his spurs as a foe of ‘ foreign imperial- 
ism,’ and Mao Tse Tung no less than his rival was concerned with China’s 
national resurgence. In 1924, when Chiang was in Moscow, the two 
men might have met in the Kremlin, and perhaps did. 

Between these factions the dividing line eventually comes to be drawn 
by the allegiance which their respective leaders give to ‘ Eastern’ or 
‘ Western ’ solutions of the common problem. For Soekarno and Hatta 
the solution, for a time, lay in working with Japan against the West, a 
‘ betrayal’ for which they have not yet been forgiven by the Dutch, 
though their own countrymen seem to mind less ; for Sjahrir, taking his 
cue from Nehru, it lay in hoping for a democratic victory over Fascism ; 
for the Communists, in a Soviet victory over both Fascism and the 
Western Democracies. In the national collision with the Dutch, all 
three factions at first worked together and at the same time tried to pull 
the rug from under their rivals’ feet. For each it was a question of 
capturing the leadership of the national movement, with an eye to the 
subsequent imposition of a (conservative or radical) reform programme. 
The Communist revolt against the Republican government last September 
was inspired by nationalist slogans. It could not have been got going by 
any others. Once in power, Communists turn to Russia, and their 
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opponents to the West, because Russia and the West represent alternative 
ways of solving the national problem which confronts every backward 
country ; and it is only in so far as the West has a genuine alternative to 
offer than it can hope for nationalist support. 

The myth of a nationalist programme an sich, of a nationalism weber- 
haupt, to some extent bemuses both sides but does more damage to the 
Western cause because of the greater prestige of nationalist ideology in 
Western eyes. The Communists, hamstrung though they are by a 
nostalgic attachment to the now outmoded Leninist antithesis between 
‘bourgeois’ nationalism and ‘proletarian’ internationalism, have 
gradually worked themselves free from their ideological straightjacket 
and invented their own form of nationalism, modelled on contemporary 
totalitarian ‘ Soviet patriotism.’ The gist of this lies in the assertion that 
‘ national and social liberation’ are one and the same process, to be 
achieved, radically and finally, only under the leadership of the Com- 
munist party: itself no longer defined by its status within the labour 
movement but by its loyalty to ‘ the teachings of Stalin.” These teach- 
ings, be it remembered, refer themselves to a wider body of doctrine 
within which a significant part is played by the characterisation of a/] 
nationalism as ‘ bourgeois.’ For Marx, ‘ national ’ and ‘ bourgeois ’ were 
synonymous : the bourgeoisie was the national class par excellence, the 
proletariat was non-national, and the socialist revolution would eventually 
do away with nationalist rubbish. Orthodox Leninism (now proscribed 
in Russia as a counter-revolutionary heresy and branded as the invention 
of the arch-fiend Trotsky) implies a somewhat watered-down version of 
this doctrine, while Stalinism does away with it altogether, though without 
openly repudiating the sacred texts. The practical importance of this 
doctrinal evolution lies in the field of Soviet Communist activity within 
those Oriental societies whose incipient nationalism is still malleable and 
therefore capable of taking the Soviet form, given proper Communist 
leadership, i.e., Communist direction of the national movement. Eastern 
nationalists cannot and do not become Marxist Socialists in the West 
European sense, but they can and do become Communists in the Soviet 
sense, and to this end it is important that they should be encouraged to 
view themselves as national and social liberators. Because the Com- 
munists have grasped this fact while their opponents still credit them with 
the belief that nationalism is the ideology of shopkeepers, they have 
managed to run away with the national-revolutionary movement over 
wide areas where their influence was almost nil as long as they confined 
themselves to labour politics. Conversely, their opponents, by wasting 
time in a search for ‘ reliable’ representatives of ‘ pure’ nationalism, or 
nationalism weberhaupt, have gravely weakened their own position, and 
discouraged potential allies among the non-Communist factions, where 
they have not made the mistake of backing the most conservative group 
in the name of ‘ resistance to Communism,’ and suffered disaster in 
consequence. Ultimately such mistakes are due to a failure to perceive 
the true nature of the Communist bid for leadership as a struggle between 
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two factions of the same revolutionary movement : one tied to the Soviet 
model by a conviction that ‘ the revolution ’ must become total if it is to 
reach its goal; the other unwilling to countenance a radical break with 
the past, but troubled by the West’s apparent inability to realise that 
revolution of some sort there must be. Since both factions are agreed 
on what are to them fundamentals: liquidation of colonialism, rapid 
industrialisation, etc., and differ only about the choice of means, their 
rivalry assumes the form of competition for the role of chief agent of the 
industrial revolution and not, as some Western politicians naively imagine, 
of a conflict between revolutionaries and defenders of the status quo. The 
latter, in so far as they still exist, are to be found among those land- 
owning and merchant classes on whom the colonial Powers have tradi- 
tionally relied and who still produce ‘ safe’ anti-Communist politicians 
of the type of U Saw in Burma: representatives of an age now irrevo- 
cably dead, for whom nationalists of all shades reserve their bitterest 
scorn and whose usual fate is to be killed by their own countrymen. In 
the inter-factional struggle now raging from Karachi to Jogjakarta theirs 
is the least significant or rewarding role. 

These distinctions are far from being simply terminological. The 
concept of nationalism an sich or ueberhaupt implies a whole programme, 
or rather the absence of one. Basic to this myth is the conviction that 
if ‘ left alone,’ i.¢., not perverted by the Communists, nationalist move- 
ments tend to develop spontaneously in a direction agreeable to liberal 
preconceptions. It would be interesting to discover how much this 
belief in the essentially bourgeois character of nationalism owes to 
genuine observation and study, as distinct from unconscious absorption 
of stale Communist prejudices in which the Stalinist organisers themselves 
have ceased to believe. At any rate, Western officials and writers 
frequently give the impression of being guided in their analysis of Eastern 
movements by what they have picked up of Communist doctrine during 
their student days. Unfortunately for them, the Cominform is less 
hog-tied by veneration for Leninist texts. It is now many years since 
Moscow made its historic miscalculation in China, and the lessons of 1927 
have been thoroughly learned. They can be summed up by saying that 
the Communists now regard themselves, and are regarded by others, as 
the radical wing of the national movement, and not simply as a ‘ workers’ 
party” bent on heading ‘proletarian insurrections,’ whenever ‘the 
bourgeoisie ’ (which barely exists in the East) gives signs of ‘ going over 
to the reactionaries.’ As a totalitarian party deliberately organised to 
withstand the pressure of a// social groups—workers and peasants as well 
as bourgeois and intellectuals—the Communists, too, have to a consider- 
able extent lost their fear of the employer class and are quite willing to 
let it operate within the limits assigned by totalitarian State power. In 
short, the edge of their activity is no longer directed against the ‘ national 
bourgeoisie ’ but rather against their fellow-revolutionists who are really 
appealing for the support of the same social classes and working towards 
similar ends. The problem of Western statesmanship, then, is not to 
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beat the bushes for some hypothetical nationalists az sich who can be 
trusted to defend property rights (no nationalist in the present epoch can 
be trusted to do that) but to help the non-Communist faction carry out 
its revolutionary programme, which differs significantly from the Com- 
munists’ in that it does not envisage the establishment of a totalitarian 
system tied to Russian leading-strings. Where no such faction exists, 
i.¢., where the fight is between the Communists and the representatives 
of the old order, Western policy lacks the instrument it requires for its 
purpose. The same is true of cases where the dominant nationalist 
faction pursues a Fascist model. Situations of this kind are simply 
hopeless and had better be left alone. In their own way they too demon- 
strate the truth that nationalism per se is an academic abstraction not to be 
met with in real life. For practical purposes revolutionary nationalism 
is either Communist, Fascist, or progressive in a Western sense, and clearly 
it is only the latter variant that ought to receive Western support. 

If an economic factor is sought to account for the vigour of nationalist 
movements in backward areas it can easily be traced without recourse to 
Leninist myths and without doing violence to the facts: Poverty and 
backwardness, especially if reinforced by colonial rule, tend to produce a 
situation in which only the State, by centralising all the available means, 
can speed up the process of modernisation sufficiently to give fresh scope 
to society. Whenever, ¢.g., the need for industrialisation is strongly felt, 
while private entrepreneurial capital and initiative are lacking, there will 
be a tendency to rely on the State for a whole range of activities— 
economic, social and cultural—which under different circumstances 
would be performed by private individuals. It is this kind of situation 
which gives rise to the phenomenon of revolutionary nationalism. 
Whether the State underwrites private risks, whether it extends its 
investment activity into the private sector as it does in Turkey, or whether, 
finally, it essays the total reorganisation of society on Soviet-Communist 
lines—in every case there will be an initial concentration of authority on 
the political level, and consequently a struggle to obtain control of the 
State apparatus. The victorious faction will then proceed to reorganise 
society in its own image, i.e., to distribute the available capital resources 
in accordance with a pre-conceived scheme. This assumption by the 
State of the entrepreneurial function, whether on totalitarian lines or not, 
is common to all genuinely modern attempts to hasten the industrialisation 
of backward areas. Nationalism derives its justification from it, and at 
the same time owes to it whatever inspiration it brings to the people 
under its control. It is the belief that only State action can shake society 
out of its rut which impels national revolutionaries to seek power. It is 
therefore the weakness, and not, as Lenin has it, the strength of the 
bourgeoisie which finds reflection in the violence of revolutionary 
nationalism: if the entrepreneurs were able to direct the process of 
modernisation on ‘ classical,’ i.e., Western lines there would be no need 
for national revolutions, national dictatorships, national organisations of 
capital and labour, State factories, State political parties, ‘ youth railways,’ 
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national youth movements, and the other paraphernalia of modern 
dictator-controlled politics. Dictatorships of this kind need not in all 
cases be fully totalitarian, but they can hardly fail to be revolutionary 
and centralist. Whether they are Stalinist, Titoist, Socialist, Kemalist, 
Fascist, or plain militarist, depends on which faction of the revolutionary 
movement manages to monopolise political power during the crucial 
period which precedes the centralisation of economic activity by, through, 
and under the State. But whatever the political direction, centralisation 
by itself is bound, under these conditions, to become both the prime goal 
and the chief instrument of revolutionary nationalism. 

The conviction that centralisation of economic activity under State 
direction is ‘ progressive,’ i.¢., represents the conditio sine qua non of 
modernisation, is the common bond linking all factions of the national- 
revolutionary movement. But for this common conviction there would 
be no common anti-imperialist platform, no united front, no Trojan 
Horse, and no chance for the Communists to gain control of the move- 
ment. All discussions within a revolutionary movement of this kind 
ate au fond discussions among nationalist intellectuals about the degree 
and form of centralisation requisite for the purpose of intensive capital 
investment. All political disagreements are disagreements as to the kind 
of State best suited to this purpose. All party conflicts aim at the more 
ot less forcible imposition of some form of centralisation which will 
determine how much scope is to be left to private entrepreneurial activity, 
what is to be the role of the traditional governing classes (assuming they 
are not to be liquidated), what part labour is to play, etc. Generally, the 
faction which can secure the adherence of labour and of the largest 
number of people in the managerial stratum will tend to gain the upper 
hand. ‘The more Socialist its ideology, and the more centralist its own 
party organisation, the better its chances. But it does not follow that the 
Communists are always bound to win out in this struggle, and even where 
they do ‘ Titoist’ tendencies can easily gain the upper hand among 
revolutionaries dedicated to the introduction of their own particular Five 
Year Plan. What is a source of danger in one respect—the solidarity of 
nationalist sentiment against foreign and domestic opponents—can under 
favourable circumstances become a means of removing or lessening the 
control of the Kremlin over its own nominal adherents. At any rate the 
Yugoslav example seems to show that a revolutionary party ensconced 
behind its own national ‘ Plan’ is strong enough to defy the lightning. 
In a less dramatic fashion the story of Soviet-Turkish relations since the 
Kemalist revolution enforces the same lesson. It may be assumed that 
both examples are being studied with particular care by Far Eastern 
nationalists. 

The role of European capital in alternately furthering and hampering 
progressive tendencies, i.e., in aiding or hindering the industrialisation of 
backward areas, has been discussed so often that there is scarcely any need 
to enlarge upon it. That colonial development tends at once to further 
and to restrict such progress has come to be widely recognised, and in 
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the United States at least the balance of informed opinion has for some 
time settled heavily against imperial, i.e., foreign, control of undeveloped 
territories. The part played by self-interest in this condemnation of a 
system which tends to restrict the scope of capital investment in the 
interest of the imperial metropolis cannot be accurately measured ; there 
is perhaps no reason to assume that it is small. But when due allowance 
has been made for such motives there remains the fact that colonial rule 
has tended to accentuate the difference between advanced and backward 
countries. Poor countries have remained poor, relatively to the rest of 
the world, because their resources have not been fully utilised, and the 
responsibility for this state of affairs rests with those in control. The 
general picture presented by India and the Far East is characterised by the 
pressure of a rapidly increasing population upon inadequate resources. 
All these countries are plagued by the overcrowding of badly farmed, 
submarginal land by an expanding number of impoverished peasant 
farmers, working with antiquated tools on fragmented holdings, in debt 
to money-lenders and other pests, and unable either to increase the yield 
of their land or to find employment in urban industries and services. The 
economic case for the industrialisation of these areas rests upon the 
existence of concealed rural unemployment and the wide discrepancy 
between agricultural and industrial productivity. The problem is both 
economic and social, since it is only by withdrawing the surplus workers 
from submarginal land and employing them in industry that a net addition 
can be effected to the community’s total output, and therefore to its 
income—provided the additional output is not siphoned away into 
unproductive expenditure or turned over to foreign bondholders ; and 
provided also that some check is placed upon further indiscriminate 
population increases. Moreover, the problem is one which only the 
central authority can tackle, since average incomes are so low that 
voluntary savings are quite inadequate to finance the necessary addition 
to the stock of private and national capital—plant and equipment, roads, 
railways, public utilities, etc. 


‘ Leaving aside external financial assistance, only very slow changes can 
occur, unless the Government pushes investment beyond the amounts which 
people wish to save at each level of income.’ ® 


Hence the typical dilemmas which give rise to revolutionary, i.e., centralist 
and dictatorial, brands of nationalism, both in countries still struggling 
for their independence and in the ‘ semi-colonial’ areas nominally free 


3 K. Mandelbaum, The Industrialisation of Backward Areas, 1945, p. 7. To quote from the 
same author: ‘ An increase in the purcbasing and consuming power of the mass of the popula- 
tion could be secured by recasting the structure of taxation which in most backward countries 

. is very regressive ; land reform would have similar effects. But the need for an expan- 
sion in capital equipment would necessitate at the same time an increase in savings. The 
redistribution of income, therefore, would have to go hand in hand with a policy of collective 
saving imposed by the State’ (Ibid., p. 6). This is the sort of problem—involving at once 
the administration of economic controls and the public management of production facilities— 
which causes national-revolutionary movements in backward countries to split up into more 
or less centralist. i.¢., totalitarian, factions. 
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from foreign control but hampered in their efforts to speed the process of 
industrialisation. 

It is only in this context—and not in the mythical one of a supposed 
class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat of a society of 
this description—that Communist tactics (as distinct from Leninist 
slogans) begin to make sense. What these tactics are has been briefly 
indicated. To discuss them in terms of a conflict between ‘ bourgeois 
nationalism ’ and ‘ proletarian revolution’ is to be at least fifteen years 
behind the times. Nous avons changé tout cela, although some of the more 
pedantic Western scholars have failed to notice it, and their painstaking 
analyses of Leninist concepts, long abandoned by the Cominform tech- 
nicians, continue to mislead the various Foreign Offices of the Western 
world. What the West has to counter is not a rebellion of proletarian 
‘ toilers ’ but a systematic attempt to organise the national-revolutionary 
movement around the highly centralised and totalitarian Communist 
parties, whose peculiar ‘ class structure ’ enables them to treat all pressure 
groups—particularly those of workers and peasants—with a ruthlessness 
unmatched by their nationalist rivals. Herein, and in the consistency of 
a naively ‘ scientific ’ doctrine, stripped of its original sophistications and 
filtered through semi-Eastern minds, lies the attraction of Soviet Com- 
munism for Asian nationalists in search of a suitable ideology. It is not 
by propping up a decaying colonial system that Western statesmanship 
can hope to counter this challenge. Nor can it make much headway 
while the myth persists that the Communists, being ‘ international 
revolutionaries ’ and ‘ proletarian leaders,’ are at heart alien to the national 
movement in which on occasions they participate. This is not how the 
Communists themselves view the issue, and their opinion on this subject 
is worth considering since it is they who are actually setting the pace of 
modern nationalism in the Far East. Modern totalitarian Communism 
is not just the radical wing of the labour movement; not even in the 
West, where its cadres still include numbers of professional labour 
organisers and other persons of working-class origin. In the East even 
this barrier to the transformation of Communist parties into totalitarian 
State parties is lacking, since here the inevitable hard core of professional 
revolutionaries comprises few if any working-class leaders or organisers. 
If the significance of this fact had been appreciated, a good many miscon- 
ceptions could have been avoided.* 


4 There are no labour leaders among the Chinese Communists. (Neither, for that matter, 
were there any among the Bolshevik Central Committee which launched the October revolu- 
tion.) This has been so ever since the party was formed in 1921 by a group of revolutionary 
intellectuals of middle-class origin, although the present leadership includes a larger propor- 
tion of organisers who stem from the peasantry, and a few who began their career as industrial 
workers until they abandoned the role of labour organiser for that of revolutionary professional. 
In the ’twenties an exception was provided for a while by Li Li-san, the former head of the 
miners’ union. He quickly fell out with his colleagues, and Trotsky took pride in announcing 
that the only labour leader among the Chinese Communists had been purged for ‘ semi- 
Trotskyist ’ tendencies. Li Li-san has since repented and is now back in favour. If his case 
proves anything, it is that being a labour leader is no advantage for a Chinese Communist, 
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At the same time it would be wholly false to imagine that the Com- 
munists are insincere in their claim to represent the vanguard of the 
‘ proletarian revolution.’ This assertion forms part of the ideology of 
the totalitarian élite whose untrammelled rule is prefigured by the organi- 
sational structure of the Communist party. Like every myth it has real 
power to move people to act. It therefore deserves to be taken seriously, 
and even to be treated with respect in so far as it represents a conviction 
for which men are prepared to give their lives. But it ought not to be 
believed. The greatest mistake the West can make is to think of the 
Communist challenge in terms of class, and to pit against a wholly 
mythical ‘ proletarian’ movement the resources of the traditional State 
and its governing groups, where the real issue lies between libertarian 
revolutionaries and those who can envisage the transformation of a 
backward society only in terms derived from the experience of revolu- 
tionary Russia. It may also be as well to realise that dictatorship of some 
sort or other, for long or short periods, is scarcely to be avoided, and that 
no nationalist movement, however libertarian and however friendly to 
the West, will renounce the hope of making the fullest use of the 
centralised resources of the State. In the race to prevent the Communists 
from capturing the entire national-revolutionary movement, only those 
stand a chance whose determination to use power for socially useful ends 
is as strong as that of their rivals. 





THE INDONESIAN PROBLEM 
By Sir Percival Griffiths 


NE of the most remarkable attributes of the English-speaking 

peoples is our gift of priding ourselves on qualities which we do 
not in fact possess. We flatter ourselves, for example, that we are a 
fair-minded folk who can be trusted to preserve a commendable 
impartiality in judging international disputes. In reality, nothing 
could be further from the truth. The incurable sentimentalism of the 
American and the irrational belief of the Englishman that the under-dog 
must always be right—even if he started the quarrel—make us, both 
alike, incapable of taking objective views. If little Ruritania were to 
declare unprovoked war on a major power, within twenty-four hours 
we should have discovered convincing reasons for believing that the 
Ruritanians had long suffered from intolerable grievances and had 
exercised almost superhuman patience. 

This creditable, but dangerous, astigmatism has been clearly manifest 
in the American attitude,—and a little less clearly in that of the British— 
towards the problem of Indonesia. We have been only too ready, 
without any careful study of the facts, to condemn Holland as reactionary, 
and to accept the ex-collaborator, Dr. Soekarno, at his face value. 

The importance of stability and tranquillity in S.E. Asia is so great, 
that something better than this approach to the problem is required. 
The purpose of the present article, written shortly after the writer’s 
return from Java, is to attempt an objective examination of the Indo- 
nesian question. It will first be necessary to provide the geographical 
and historical background. 

It is a well-known principle that while mountains divide, the sea 
unites neighbouring peoples and in any widespread group of islands, 
ethnological similarities and dissimilarities are likely to be equally well 
marked. In the case of the Indonesian islands, stretching three thousand 
miles from east to west, and comprising five major islands besides a 
dozen of rather smaller dimensions and scores of islets, the dissimilarities 
between the different peoples might almost be taken for granted. Far 
more remarkable is the existence, amongst the overwhelming majority 
of the population, of a common culture and a common way of life. 
The islands themselves form almost a bridge between Asia and Australia, 
and on that bridge, long before historical times, a great ethnic struggle 
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between the two continents resulted in complete victory for Asia. ‘The 
Papuan and other Australian elements remained undisturbed in a few 
pockets, but over all the rest of these vast territories that branch of the 
Yellow Race generally known as Malay, held undisputed sway. 

The Malayan Peninsula, too, came within this block and much of the 
early history of the region was occupied with the struggle of the rulers 
of Sumatra and those of the Peninsula for the control of the Malacca 
Straits, the principal trade channel between China and the West. For 
many centuries Javanese kings were constantly at war with whatever 
power, for the time being, controlled the Straits of Malacca. 

At the beginning of our era new influences began to make themselves 
felt in Indonesia. Certain of the races of India were in an expansionist 
mood, and large numbers of Hindu traders. began to establish themselves 
in Java and Sumatra. In the course of two hundred years they secured 
a number of powerful military bases. ‘The settlements grew into 
colonies and these into petty kingdoms.’ In the succeeding centuries 
Hinduism—and its collateral Buddhism—extended its influence over most 
of Java and part of Sumatra and a new Hindu-Javanese culture was 
firmly established. By the fourteenth century Hindu- Javanese civilisation 
reached its peak in the kingdom of Majapahit. 

From the fourteenth century the new religious and political influences 
which were changing the background of India, made themselves felt 
in Indonesia. Islam was in the ascendant, and whereas the success of 
the Moslems in India was mainly political and only partial, in the 
Archipelago, for reasons which are still not clear, they swept all before 
them. Even the later arrival of the Portuguese and other European 
nations did not stop their triumphant progress ; everywhere the Hindus 
were converted, and to-day ninety per cent of the people of Indonesia 
ate Moslems. Islam, however, seems to have spent some of its force 
as it moved Eastwards, and it did not fundamentally change the existing 
Hindu-Javanese culture, nor did it reproduce in Indonesia -some of its 
more exclusive or fanatical features. 

In Indonesia as in Europe, the existence of a common culture does 
not in any sense mean that the people are linguistically or racially one. 
In Java alone there are three separate peoples, and even the casual 
visitor can see the difference between the gay colourful Sundanese of 
West Java, the rather sombre and depressed-looking Javanese of the 
centre of the island and the energetic but hot-tempered Madoerese from 
the East. In Sumatra, too, there is a similar diversity and an Atchin 
from the north of the island can converse neither with a Batak from 
Central Sumatra nor with a man from Java, unless indeed they talk in 
Malay which is becoming a lingua franca. The official statistics, which 
shew that twenty-five languages and two hundred and fifty dialects are 
current, are misleading, not only because some of the languages and 
dialects shade into one another, but also because some of them are used 
only by a very small number of speakers. It is, nevertheless, clear that 
the Indonesians are divided into a number of distinct linguistic groups 
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and that the group languages differ about as much as do the languages 
of Europe from one another. There is a similar diversity of law and 
custom, and although the educated and politically conscious sections 
of the population are striving after, and in fact developing, a new sense 
of Indonesian nationality, it would be wholly incorrect to think of the 
Indonesians as one people. 

Until the beginning of the sixteenth century, the people of the islands 
had made many contacts with India and China, but none with Europe. 
At that time that great upsurge of the human spirit known as the Renais- 
sance, created once again the sense of wonder and the desire to explore 
and the new nations just beginning to emerge from mediaeval Christen- 
dom turned their attention to the Far East. No sooner had the Portuguese 
reached India, than they heard of the riches of Malacca, concerning which 
one of them wrote :— 


‘I believe more ships arrive there than in any other place in the world 
and especially there come here all sorts of spices and an immense quantity of 
other merchandise.’ 


When the Portuguese captured Malacca in 1511 they soon discovered 
that they were buying from the last link in a long chain of intermediaries 
and that they would do much better by going direct to the Spice Islands. 
There they went as traders, soon became conquerors and with the 
traditional bigotry of their race sought to impose Catholicism by the 
sword. Their oppressive rule more than once caused the people of the 
islands to unite against them, and in spite of the fresh accession of 
strength which the Portuguese gained from the union of Spain and 
Portugal in 1580, by the end of the sixteenth century they were a spent 
force. 

Up to this time the Dutch had no direct hand in the Far Eastern 
trade, but they had a considerable interest in it as distributors, throughout 
Europe, of spices and other Eastern commodities imported via Portugal. 
After the union of the Portuguese and Spanish Crowns, this trade was 
closed to the Dutch. It was unthinkable that a brave sea-faring people 
should submit tamely to this loss, and accordingly ten Dutch companies, 
‘backed by the State and the Civic corporations,’ sent out fleets to the 
Spice Islands. In 1602 these ten companies were consolidated into the 
State-backed Dutch East India Company. 

The Dutch were not at this time interested in territorial dominion 
in the East, but if they were to oust their English, French and Portuguese 
rivals they had to secure control of the Java Sea, as well as of the Malacca 
and Sunda Straits. This required the possession of adequate bases, and 
under their great East India Director Coen, the Dutch conquered Bantam 
and Jocarta in Java, and so laid the foundation of a dominion which was 
to expand in the century following, until it covered what came to be 
known as the Netherlands East Indies. Empires are seldom won by 
kid-glove methods, and in the course of this Dutch expansion much 
ctuelty and oppression were practised. As one authority puts it, 
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* Destruction, resistance, reprisals was (sic) the monotonous story of the 
Moluccas.’ 

Thus step by step, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Indonesia was brought under the direct rule or the suzerainty of the 
Dutch. In 1795 events in Europe brought the Republic of the United 
Netherlands to an end, and Indonesia was constituted into the Batavian 
Republic, under the control of France. The fortunes of the Napoleonic 
Wars put Indonesia into the hands of the British, who in due course 
restored it to Holland, while retaining Singapore and Malaya for Britain. 
One important permanent result of these transactions was that they put 
an end to the days of the Company and that the Dutch East Indies were 
henceforth a State Colony—a most desirable change in view of the fact 
that the Company and its servants had become as corrupt as the British 
East India Company in its worst days. 

Early Dutch administration in effect divided Indonesia into three 
classes of territories—areas such as Surakarta and Jogjakarta which 
continued to be ruled by their own Princes under the general suzerainty 
of the Dutch; territories such as that round Batavia which were taken 
under direct Dutch rule ; and other areas, such as most of Java, which 
were administered, under Dutch control, by their own Regents or petty 
feudal lords. In most non-commercial matters these Regents were left 
to rule with little interference, except that they had no control over the 
administration of justice with regard to Europeans. In the course of 
time, however, the Dutch government of Indonesia came to exercise 
more authority in everyday affairs. In the meantime all important 
matters of policy were in Dutch hands and in this respect, indeed, Dutch 
rule was similar to that of Britain in India in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. There was, however, one marked difference. Whereas the 
British merchant or civil servant regarded himself as a mere sojourner in 
India and retired as soon as he could afford to do so, the Dutch were 
genuine colonists. To-day there are more than two hundred thousand 
of them in the Netherlands East Indies. 

A far more important difference between the Dutch policy in Indo- 
nesia and that of the British in India is found in the economic sphere. 
The Dutch quite frankly looked to the Netherlands East Indies to assist 
the finances of Holland, and after a period of experimentation with free 
trade in its widest sense, embarked on a ‘ planned economy,’ under which 
cultivators must be persuaded or made to grow the particular crops 
required for export. Persuasion took the form of declaring that ‘ a village 
which set apart one fifth of its rice-land for the cultivation of export 
crops, requiring no more labour than rice, was excused from the payment 
of land revenue.’ The results were not satisfactory and so compulsion 
was introduced with respect to sugar, indigo and coffee. At the same 
time cultivators were required to sell all their produce of these three 
crops to Government. 

For a while the system served its purpose and it is said that for ten 
years after 1830 Java’s planned economy was ‘ the life-belt on which the 
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Netherlands kept afloat.’ Production increased sixfold and population 
rose rapidly. This prosperity, however, was too artificial to last; it 
resulted in an undue curtailment of the cultivation of rice, and a disastrous 
series of famines between 1840 and 1850. Thereafter the ‘ Culture,’ or 
planned economy system, was partially abandoned and ordinary capi- 
talistic methods were allowed to operate. 

Over a long period, Dutch economic development of Indonesia has 
been remarkably successful. Exports have risen by leaps and bounds ; 
Indonesia has become the leading producer of quinine and an important 
exporter of tin, rubber and tea; and as a result of increased prosperity 
the population of Java has increased ten-fold in the last hundred years. 
Arbitrary interference and control of economic operations in the 
interests of Holland undoubtedly inflicted substantial hardship on the 
people of Indonesia in the early stages, but to-day there can be no doubt 
that their economic condition has improved considerably as a result of 
Dutch rule and enterprise. 

In public health, too, great strides have been made; smallpox 
and cholera have been brought under control, and the death-rate has 
been reduced to below twenty per thousand. Like nearly all colonial 
powers, the Dutch were tardy in attending to education. Progress has, 
however, been made in the present century and the position of primary 
“education in Indonesia to-day is perhaps rather better than in British 
India. When to these achievements is added the fact that, throughout 
most of the Islands, law and order have been well maintained, it must 
be admitted that the Dutch, although frequently regardless of. the 
wishes and feelings of their subjects, have proved themselves good 
colonists. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the main colonial powers 
of the world had begun to take a new view of their responsibilities to 
subject peoples and to accept the obligation of preparing their colonies 
for self-government. The obvious first step in Indonesia as in British 
India was in the limited sphere of local self-government, and from 1905 
the Dutch began to establish Municipalities in Java. The powers given 
to the Municipalities in the first place were slight, and, moreover, there 
continued to be Dutch majorities on these bodies so that the nett effect 
was not so much a transfer of power to Indonesians, as a measure of 
devolution from the centre. In the-rural councils, on the other hand, 
the Indonesians were in all cases in a majority. 

In the wider sphere of central government, a People’s Council for 
Java was established in 1918. The Council was at first advisory, but in 
1925 legislative and budgetary functions were entrusted to it, subject 
to an overriding power of the Governor to proceed against the vote of 
the Council in important cases. Here, too, the measure was less generous 
than might appear at first sight, inasmuch as half the seats were held by 
Dutch representatives. 

From 1926 onwards three Provinces were formed in Java, each with 
its own Provincial council. Half the seats were held by Dutch repre- 
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sentatives, while the electorate for the native seats was largely official and 
nominated, so that the effective transfer of power was very limited. 
Convention, however, counts for as much as written law in constitutional 
development, and in the period before the War the Councils were taking 
on more and more the character of genuine representative institutions. 
Gradually ‘ the educated younger Indonesians were beginning to respond, 
to scrutinise, to criticise, to take an interest, to co-operate’ and in this 
way political nationalism was steadily being evolved. Political parties, 
dedicated to the attainment of self-government, grew up on the same 
lines as elsewhere—with co-operation, non-co-operation or revolution 
as their modus operandi. It is possible for critics to maintain that the 
Dutch were always twenty years behind the times in their response to 
political demands, but at least it must be admitted that by their own 
deliberate policy from the beginning of the century they had created the 
spirit behind those demands. 

By the time the Second World War broke out, the time was ripe for 
another step forward, factual enquiries to determine its nature and extent 
were in progress, and according to a promise made by Queen Wilhelmina 
in 1941 and repeated in 1942, the whole matter was to be the subject of a 
Round Table Conference. The detailed story of the War is not relevant 
to our present purpose, and it is only necessary to remember the magnifi- 
cent resistance of the Dutch and Indonesians, the heroism of Dutch 
seamen at the battle of the Java Sea, and the long continued guerrilla 
warfare stubbornly carried on in the outer islands even up to 1944. 

The Japanese were quick to exploit the discontented sections amongst 
Javanese nationalists, and to build up anti-European and particularly 
anti-Dutch feeling—though at the same time taking care not to transfer 
any teal power to Indonesian hands until defeat was certain. Dr. 
Soekarno and the other present leaders of the Republicans were, however, 
taken into high favour and in 1943 the Japanese Order of the Sacred 
Jewel was conferred on Dr. Soekarno, ever memorable for his daily 
broadcast slogan, ‘ The knife into England, death to America.’ 

Four days before the Japanese surrender, Dr. Soekarno was summoned 
to Saigon to receive instructions for the foundation of the Indonesian 
Republic, and on 22nd August, 1945, he declared on the radio, with 
commendable frankness, ‘ Fellow countrymen, we have recently founded 
the independence of Indonesia with the help of Japan.’ 

After the Japanese surrender, Britain was allotted the task of liqui- 
dating the enemy in Indonesia, but it was not possible to make troops 
available for this purpose until 30th September. In the meantime the 
Dutch were still in their internment camps, and the Japanese continued 
to rule the country. They naturally made no attempt to quell the 
Republicans, who were now systematically indulging in violence and 
loot—on the contrary they set to work to arm the Republicans with 
every kind of modern weapon, to be used against the Dutch later. When 
the British arrived they took perhaps an unduly narrow view of their 
duties, and insisted on regarding the quarrel between the Dutch and the 
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Republicans as a domestic matter with which they would not interfere. 
As a result of this attitude and the military difficulties of the situation, 
the British soon contented themselves with occupying a few enclaves, 
leaving the rest of Java and Sumatra in the possession of the Republicans. 
From the point of view of the ultimate well-being and peace of South 
East Asia, there can be little doubt that this policy was unfortunate— 
although there was perhaps no practicable alternative in view of our own 
commitments in Malaya and the natural demand of the British public 
for speedy demobilisation. 

Faced with this situation, the Dutch authorities took an eminently 
practical line. They were prepared to recognise the fact that the Republic 
was in effective existence and to carry on discussions as to the future 
with its then Prime Minister Sjahrir, who at least was free from the taint of 
collaboration. It is, however, important to remember that the Republic 
was only a reality in Java and Sumatra, and had neither moral nor 
physical authority in Borneo and the other islands,—the people of which 
are in fact highly suspicious of the more advanced Javanese. Separate 
discussions were, therefore, opened with representatives of those islands. 
This was unwelcome to the intransigent Dr. Soekarno, who claimed 
for himself and the Republicans a wholly unjustified authority over all 
Indonesians. From that time onwards, one of the main points in issue 
has been as to whether Indonesia should be a Federation with the Republic, 
Borneo and East Indonesia as equal partners, or whether it should be a 
unitary state under Republican and Javanese rule. After two years of 
negotiation, an agreement was reached at Linggadjati in March 1947, 
according to which the Netherlands Government and the Republic 
were to co-operate in the formation ‘ of a sovereign, democratic state on 
a federal base, to be called the United States of Indonesia.’ The State 
was to be within the Netherlands—Indonesian Union—and this, of 
course, is the other bone of contention. The Republicans demand com- 
plete severance from the Netherlands, not only for themselves but for 
the other units of the proposed Indonesian Union—whether those units 
want it or not. 

After the Linggadjati agreement, extremist elements disowned the 
moderate Dr. Sjahrir and at the same time large areas of the Republic 
dissolved into chaos. Factories and houses were demolished wholesale, 
roads and bridges were destroyed, and law and order ceased to exist. At 
the same time a campaign of deliberate incitement to murder was waged. 
In June 1947 the Republican Commander of East Java issued an order 
that all Dutchmen must be murdered ‘as quickly as possible,’ and the 
same spirit breathed through many Republican orders and proclamations. 
At length the patience of the Dutch was exhausted, and in July 1947 they 
took what they described as ‘ Police action,’ as a result of which about 
half of Java was brought under control. This entailed no departure 
from the declared Dutch policy of Federal self-government without 
delay or of recognising the right of the Republic to be treated as one of 
the units of the proposed Federation. The Republicans responded with 
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a well organised scorched earth policy, which did untold damage to 
the national economy. 

After a few months of fighting and confusion, the Renville agreement, 
signed on 17th January, 1948, provided for a truce and for the resumption 
of discussions of the political settlement. Once again extremist elements 
in the Republican camp-——reinforced by a very aggressive group of 
Communists—refused to allow the Republican Cabinet to honour the 
agreement, and throughout 1948 the truce became merely a cloak for 
almost continuous guerrilla warfare by the Republicans. The Dutch 
nevertheless persisted in their efforts to go ahead with their political 
plans, and in October 1948, by an agreement with eleven federal territories, 
they undertook to set up an Interim Federal Government for Indonesia, 
with three Indonesians at its head, pending the establishment of a 
sovereign United States of Indonesia, the constitution of which would 
be prepared by the Interim Government. 

This did not deter the Republicans from carrying on their campaign 
of violence, and when the writer was in Java in December last the so- 
called truce had become a notorious farce. In certain areas, raids by 
large semi-trained Republican bands armed with modern weapons of 
Japanese origin were of constant occurrence, while in other areas even 
rail communications had been brought to a standstill. In December 
1948 the Dutch took further long-overdue Police action to control the 
situation, and at the same time made clear their intention of speedily 
implementing the October agreement. 

It is difficult to understand the chorus of condemnation which this 
action has provoked. It would be more reasonable, against the historical 
background sketched above, to admit that the Dutch have borne them- 
selves well in trying circumstances. It is possible to believe that they 
are to blame for not having made more rapid progress towards self- 
government in Indonesia before the War, or that a more active policy 
of political education in Java then, would have paid dividends now. Be 
that as it may, it must be recognised that as regards events after the 
Japanese surrender, they have shewn exemplary patience and have at no 
time allowed themselves to be diverted from their aim of establishing a 
Federal self-governing Indonesia in equal and honourable partnership 
with Holland. 

The Security Council has, nevertheless, rebuked the Dutch for this 
Police action, and has directed them to restore the territory captured 
from the Republicans, and to release the Indonesian leaders. The 
Dutch have not unnaturally felt themselves unable to comply with the 
former of these directions. They have, however, made further attempts 
to initiate negotiations with the Republican leaders, and in the light of 
the failure of these attempts, they have expressed their willingness to 
participate in discussions arranged by the Security Council. They have 
not allowed themselves to be exasperated into intransigence or to be 
deflected from their purpose of establishing self-government in Indonesia, 





TURKEY 
By Tracy Philipps 


_ Turkey and things Turkish are mentioned in an English- 
speaking household, the words first tend to touch-off a series of 
quick mind-pictures. Up come the Turkey-carpet (comfort), the Turkish- 
bath (cleanliness), Turkey-red (something colourful), the Turquoise or 
Turkois (the colouring in a blue-green mosque), the Bashi-Bozik (a 
fierce irregular) and Turkish Delight (the Rahat Lokdm or ‘ Sweet of 
Ease’). ‘These tableaux of Turkey are principally primitives. If 
to day’s sober truth about the Turks is not so colourful, it has the greater 
advantage of being more bright. The character of a people is one of the 
fundamental facts essential to any proper appreciation of them, and of 
their place and value in any world-picture. Englishmen who had fought 
side-by-side with Turks to save Turkish Crimea (Crim-Tartary, ‘ gener- 
ous’ and sunny Tartar-land) from the Russians, who were then pushing 
abroad across the Danube and resuming Great Peter’s plan to seize the 
Turkish Straits, caught a Tartar and brought back the Turkish word 
‘bosh’ into the English language and the opinion that anyway ‘ the 
Turk’s a gentleman.’ No generalisation pretends to be wholly true 
without exceptions, but to no other race on earth have the British ever 
popularly applied their peculiarly British word and concept of a gentle- 
man. It represented in essence the experience of the British Private 
Soldier, who was then a village-and-country man, of the Turkish soldier- 
peasant who then (as now) formed the mass of the population of Turanian 
Turkey. This appreciation has the more value since this is almost the 
unique occasion when the respective untravelled people, Turks and 
English, have worked together outside their own countries, intimately 
and for a substantial period, in mass, in friendship and in danger. Nor 

1 The Turki-Turanian speech-zone. Turan (i.e., not Iran) is the name still given in Iran 
to Turki-sh speaking areas to the north. 

The Armenian, Arabic, Levant-ine Greek and Kurdish peoples of Turkey do not, of 
course, speak as their mother tongue a Turanian tongue. These non-Turk elements are, 
much more than the racial Turkish, found abroad where they are classified, on their passports, 
as Turkish, and thus bring good or bad repute to the generic name of ‘ Turk.’ 

The mountain-Kurds, exposed to excitation on the Turkish border of the Russian Empire, 
present Turkish statesmanship with as pressing a problem as the Irish did to Britain. The 


Kurds were the Kardukoi of Xenophon, who described their characteristics. The Sultan 
Salah ed-Din (Saladin) was a magnificent, if untypical, specimen of a civilised Kurd. 
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MOSLEM MEDITERRANEAN AND, WHILE BRITISH RELIEF COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR SOUTH RUSSIA, HAD HIS SUPPLY-BASE IN TURKEY WHICH 
HE HAS REGULARLY REVISITED. 
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is it without political significance for the future that there are few languages 
on earth which have such wide and uninterrupted-land distribution as the 
Turki tongue. Even the map-names show that a traveller may make 
himself understood with Turki-Turanian speech, without geographic or 
ethnic interruption, from Macedonia and the Mediterranean (Cyprus and 
Smyrna) through Bokhara, Samarcand, Chinese-Turkistan, Siberia and 
Manchuria to not far from the Seas of China and Japan. ‘In their 
northern limits,’ says Gibbon of the Turks, ‘ some vestige may be dis- 
covered of the form and situation of Kamchatka.’ From the existence 
of this common-cultural, and long language, zone of Turan, there flowed 
in modern times a political implication of a pan-Turanian policy. A 
protagonist of it was Enver Pasha who, between the two World-Wars, 
died in East Turkmen-istan fighting invading Russians. 

The Turks have been on the Mediterranean since the eleventh 
century when they completed their occupation of the Levant of Anatolia, 
Land of the Rising Sun. In modern times the Turks have stood at home 
a barrier against the historically habitual invasions of the Northmen and 
Germanic peoples pushing South, and equally opposed to Russo-Asian 
and pan-Slav ambitions over West Europe and the Mediterranean. 

The British-French Treaty with Turkey, made in wartime 39, 
envisaged Turkish entry into the War on condition that modern equip- 
ment should be furnished to enable it. Meanwhile, Dunkirk was upon 
us and the equipment could not be provided. The Turkish army 
possessed only some dozen ancient Soviet-type tanks and only a rudi- 
mentary military airforce. It was the subsequently-agreed and stubborn 
atmed neutrality, across the potential path of the German forces in 
Bulgaria, which helped prevent a German march towards Syria~-Egypt 
and the Persian Gulf, towards Japanese advancing in East ‘ India.’ 
During this critical period, the Turkish people, virtually isolated from 
imports by lack of transport, suffered a crushing increase in their cost-of- 
living. On an index of 100 in 1938, costs had already risen in 1943 to 
590. By last year, the Turkish Government had succeeded in reducing 
the cost-of-living by a hundred points. For several centuries, the Turks 
have (either on the Danube, in Crimea or in Caucasus) had as neighbours 
the Russians whom they feel they have learned to know. The Turks 
do not forget that it was Russian propaganda which first called Ottoman 
Turkey ‘ The Sick Man of Europe’ with the insinuation that the neigh- 
bours, headed by Russia, should move in and divide among themselves 
the Sick Man’s home. It is not criticism but fact to recall that it is only 
in the nineteenth century that the non-Slav Moslem Turki-speaking 
States, north of Afghanistan and Iran, and Georgia which had existence 
as a State for nearly two thousand years, were invaded and annexed by 
Russians. This phenomenon is not, of course, peculiar to Russians. 
Russians peaceably in their homes are among the world’s most gifted 
and attractive peoples. But the facts of history, ever recurring in strongly 
similar pattern, and their own actual observations, have taught the 
Turks certain lessons which they cannot afford to ignote, 
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In Europe, in the past, and it is indeed past, only the sea-girt British 
have been able to defend themselves after having refused in peacetime 
to prepare their own defences. To-day there is in Turkey a feeling that 
a Russian-directed and Communist-controlled Bulgaria, their near and 
northern neighbour, also looks ambitiously towards the Turkish Straits 
and the Greek shores of the Mediterranean. Even after the first World- 
War, when Russia was helping Turkey with material against a European 
Greek invasion, Turkish experience led them to recognise in Com- 
munists the direct agents of a Russia determined to destroy all peoples 
which she could not dominate. As such, Communists in Turkey had 
short shrift. Holding such views, many Turkish statesmen look 
realistically at themselves in a world in which their country is set at an 
open door of an advancing Russian empire of nearly two hundred million 
people militantly engaged in industrialising vast mineral resources. The 
Turks observe that these militants control another hundred million 
people (in virtual colonies) well into the West, touching the West Baltic 
at Stettin, already on the Mediterranean at the ports of Durazzo and 
Valona, and in practice directing the manpower-destinies of over four 
hundred million Chinese. It is within the framework of such realities 
that Turks are apt to see themselves and their Straits in what has been 
described as the World-Island. To speak of the Straits Question is to 
beg the question. For the Turks, there is no question. For the Turks 
it is a fact. International Agreement, made at Montreux, makes for 
them the fact firm and clear. Let us glance at the contractual position 
and the Turkish viewpoint. The length of the Straits from the Black 
Sea (Kara Deniz) to the Mediterranean is about forty miles. In the 
Straits, Europe is geographically separated from Asia by a current faster 
than a man can walk, and with frequent fierce undertows. The narrows 
vary in breadth from a few hundred yards in the Bosporos to 1,500 yards 
in the Dardanelles where Xerxes built his bridge of boats and where 
Leander swam across to see his Hero. When, in intervals of a Boundary 
Commission, the present writer, together with Corporal Bila of the 
12th Senegalese, attempted this passage swimming, the undercurrent 
setting off the Asian shore was so strongly sweeping down towards the 
Mediterranean that it was for him the only Straits Question for what 
seemed an interminable time. 

It is not without significance that, for the Turks, the name of the 
Bosporos-stretch of their Straits, leading from the Black Sea, is Boyazici, 
from boyaz, the throat. It is perhaps understandable that they do not feel 
very disposed to encourage foreigners to establish their hands on it. 
Nor has this story, this history, started with the Turks. For centuries 
before them, the people through the heart of whose country passed this 
great natural waterway have ‘ seen trouble’ from it. The factual outline 
of history began early to repeat itself. 

Apart from Darius and Xerxes who crossed, or used, it to invade 
Greece, in A.D. 865, ‘ the fleet of the Russians (North-men) threatened 
Constantinople. In 904, a Russian fleet was off Constantinople. In 941, 
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a Russian fleet again threatened Constantinople. In 1043, a Russian fleet 
again threatened Constantinople ’ (now Istanbul). 

For 400 years, up to the mid-eighteenth century when Peter the Great 
turned his attention to a Russian navy in the Black Sea, the Turks exer- 
cised full control of their own internal territorial waters. The present 
position is quite clear and is regulated by International Convention 
(Montreux). It leaves free passage to the ships of all nations at peace 
with Turkey. Merchant ships pass even if Turkey is herself at war. 
Russia, nevertheless, makes three main demands. 

Firstly, that the Turks must stop any warships of any other country 
from passing upstream through these Turkish territorial waters, even if 
on their way to Turkish Black Sea ports without leaving Turkish 
territorial waters. 

Secondly, that Turkey must give unrestricted passage to all Russian 
ships at all times, whether on errands of peace or wat. 

Thirdly, that Turkey shall give to Russia, within the Turkish Straits, 
a military base-fortress (for Russian armies of land, air and sea). 

The Turkish view is that a Russian fortress, established thus centrally 
in Turkey, and backed by Russian direct and indirect forces already on the 
Turkish border in the Caucasus and Bulgaria, would constitute a threat 
to the security and independence of Turkey more than a fortress, relatively 
distant from Russia, at (say) Calais would threaten the security of France 
or Britain. That is why, in the Turkish view, their Straits cannot, in 
this sense, be a matter of question. 

For many years after working in Turkey, the writer has returned 
for holidays to ride with Turkish friends on horseback, either north from 
the Bosporos towards Sophia through Thrace, or from Erzerim towards 
Lake Van by Manzikart (Melasgird) where, in 1071, shortly after 1066 andall 
that, the Turk Alp Arslan ‘Caur de Lion’ won a decisive victory and took 
prisoner the Emperor of New Rome. The Turks were an imperial people, 
inheritors of several civilisations and of two great empires, a European 
(Byzantine) and an Arabic. Their emperor-Sultan was the successor of 
the Czsars, and heir té the Mantle of the Prophet of 200 million Moslems. 
History and traditions such as these, and ages of environment (climate, 
altitude and diet) on the isolated wind-swept highlands of Anatolia, have 
made of most of the 18,000,000 modern Turks an outdoor and hardy, 
loyal and humorous, endearing and enduring folk. Their folk-stories 
and their proverbs, quintessence of a people’s wisdom and experience, 
betoken stolid characteristics and humour singularly akin to the character 
of the courtryman of these relatively isolated islands. Both the 
Emperor’s sixteenth-century Ambassador in Turkey, the enquiring and 
observant de Busbecq (Busbecquius), and the much-maligned Machiavelli 
who was born in 1469 and lived through Europe’s rediscovery of India 
and America, considered carefully the characteristics of the Turks. 

‘He who considers,’ wrote Machiavelli, ‘ will recognise great difficulties 
in seizing the State of the Turk. But, once it is conquered, great ease in holding 
it. The-.causes of the difficulty in seizing the kingdom of the Turk are that the 
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usurper cannot be called in by the princes of the kingdom, nor can he hope to 
be assisted in his designs by the revolt of those whom the lord has around 
him. . . . Hence, he who attacks the Turk must bear in mind that he will find 
him united. He will have to rely more on his own strength than on the revolt 
of others.’ 


Indeed, fundamentally, their basic character remains the same. Such 
fifth-columnists as have been found in Turkey have not been racially 
Turks. In Turkey, ‘ Wisdom hath builded her house. She hath hewn 
out her seven pillars. She hath killed her beasts.’ But, if the Greeks 
are not reinforced and if the Communists should succeed in seizing Greece, 
thus bringing the Russians across the Western World’s Mediterranean 
life-line to and from the Middle East, we should in such a day of drama 
do well to remember both these age-long Turkish characteristics. 

In Turkey, education is not, as Maurice Baring feared for England, 
killing the people’s culture, bulwark of their civilisation. The Turks are 
no longer an illiterate people. Indeed, in the University of Istanbul 
alone there ate over 11,000 students, including 2,500 girls. Nevertheless, 
even if, after the first World War, the then conditions may have made it 
wise to disestablish the Moslem ‘ Church,’ now that the reformation has 
achieved its object the Moral Law may well need reinforcement against 
a pure Materialism. Ata time when Moslem Spain was producing some 
of the most civilised cities of Europe, the favourite inscription over its 
collegiate portals carried inspiration to the rising generations in the 
following just perspective. 


* By four things is the world supported : 


By the learning of the wise. 
By the justice of the great, 

By the prayers of the righteous. 
By the valour of the brave.’ 


There has not been lacking in Turkey a sense of world proportion. 
The position of the country has not been ignored in its historical and 
geographic framework. Turkey is a Mediterranean Power. 

She is both an Asian and a European Power. Coming East from the 
Atlantic, which modern communications have made into the Western 
world’s ‘ medi-terranean ’ or connecting midland sea, Turkey is at once 
seen to be the buffer and the bridge between Europe and Asia.. By their 
capture of Constantinople in 1453, the Turks involuntarily ended the 
Middle Ages. They proceeded to orientalize much of Europe, the 
empire of Ram or New Rome. Modern wars, culminating in 1914-18, 
deprived the Turks of their European and Arabic empires into which 
they had for centuries poured their blood and treasure, progressively 
weakening their body-politic. ‘Thenceforward they reversed the process. 
Their blood and resources were conserved at home, within their own 
tace. The Turks began to westernise Asia. In Turkey, men of 
enlightenment, like Huseyn Cahit Yalgin, helped relay the torch of 
Western thought to Turkish youth. A volume of his Fikir Hareketleri, 
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‘ The Movement of Thought,’ lies open on my table. Its summaries of 
current philosophy, geography and history kept always in view Turkey’s 
place on the map. Ten years before the first World-War a British 
geographer, Sir Halford Mackinder, had published an objective historical 
paper on ‘ The Geographical Pivot of History.’ It was a retrospective 
review, of past history and geography combined, to illustrate certain 
tendencies in history. 

It was subsequently to be abused and misused by Germans for the 
furtherance of political ambitions. Professor General Karl Haushofer, 
who often represented Germany at scientific conferences abroad, explained 
to the present writer how the inflammable and imaginative mind of 
Hitler in the enforced inactivity of fortress-confinement, had devoured the 
books and papers which he (Haushofer) had:lent him, to pass the time. 
It did not pass unperceived in Turkey that Haushofer began, by order, 
to develop the relayed and remodelled views of Mackinder into an 
emotional German thesis of ‘ geo-politics.’ Mackinder had, from a 
special angle, seen the past history of Europe as one mainly of conflict 
between the Western world and invaders from the steppe-lands of the 
East. He had suggested that mid-Europe had for centuries been under 
repeated threat which sowed insecurity and paralysed progress which was 
possible only on the outside open-sea edges of a ‘ Heartland ’ (occupied 
or controlled in modern time by Russians). Mackinder had characterised 
the largest compact land-mass of the globe (Africa, Europe and Asia) as 
the ‘ World-Island.’ Within the World-Island, he envisaged a Heart- 
land. The Heartland is the vast central area of Eurasia which drains 
only into the Arctic or into inland seas, and ‘to which, in modern 
conditions, sea-power can be denied access.’ 

Mackinder’s ‘ modern conditions’ were those of 1904. Around 
Mackinder’s geographic and historical Heartland are an ‘Inner or 
Marginal Crescent.’ The Marginal Crescent includes Scandinavia, 
Mediterranean States (such also as Greece and Turkey), through Arabia 
and India to the seaboard of China. An ‘ Outer or Insular Crescent’ 
grouped around the ‘ Heartland’ comprises Greenland, Britain, the 
Americas, Madagascar, Australia, Indonesia and Japan. If, in effect his 
thesis ran, the peoples of the Heartland were technically trained, and if 
its infinitely rich resources (including agriculture) were industrialised, it 
could generate a military power superior to that of all the peripheral and 
maritime peoples of the World-Island and its Marginal Crescent, and so 
control the world. Thinking Turks did not fail to observe that the 
actual controllers of the Heartland, since singularly enlarged from 
Shanghai to the Elbe and thus containing some 700,000,000 inhabitants, 
appear on the way to fulfilling the recurrent role which history, inter- 
preted by Mackinder, had seemed to assign to them. To the map- 
makers assembled at Versailles, Mackinder’s world-concept was conveyed. 


‘ Who rules East Europe, commands the Heartland. 
Who rules the Heartland, commands the World-Island. 
Who rules the World-Island, commands the World.’ 
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At Versailles the Western statesmen, each assailed by scrambles among 
Allies and by the demands of avid new States, were, in the all-excusive 
phrase, ‘ too busy ’ with ‘ practical ’ politics to heed history-in-geography 
in the form of an oracle. So there the ‘ heart of the matter ’ remained. 

Mackinder’s factors are indeed inducive, but they are not determinant. 
A new factor, not fully appreciable by Mackinder at the time, lies in the 
proven industrial potential of North America, outside the ‘ Inner or 
Marginal Crescent.’ And the Heartland, even in its actual expansion ‘ to 
which sea-power can be denied access,’ is by no means invulnerable to 
ait-power exercised across the Pole. It is self-evident that the air-power, 
to be successfully exercisable, has to be, in quantity and in quality, over- 
whelmingly superior. To assertions of superiority the Turks are apt 
still to return a courageous and cautious Scottish (and typically Turkish) 
verdict of ‘ not proven.’ 

In publications and in conversation, Turks are apt to call attention to 
the fallacy of the phrase ‘ seeking an outlet,’ in the parlance natural to 
members of States of predominantly Maritime Union or of long-exposed 
seaboard, when the phrase is applied to the self-contained Heartland-area. 
The Maritime countries of Europe and the Americas move, of necessity, 
on outer insular lines in order to assure their vital import-export existence 
and their security. The controller of the Heartland, it is observed, moves 
securely on vast interior lines of communication, and has unrestricted 
passage to push outward for all purposes except expansive war. 

Through the Baltic, the Bosporos, the White Sea by the unfrozen port 
of Murmansk, and through the Japan Sea at Vladivostok, his shipping 
passes freely on ail peaceable and lawful occasions, on all the seas. The 
contrast is frequently drawn with the virtual denial of free circulation and 
commerce over the interior lines of the vast land-mass of the World- 
Island’s Heartland (from the Elbe within 150 miles of the Belgian Border 
to the Sea of Japan) to all travellers as such unless they profess a certain 
creed. Turks, being more nearly and vitally concerned, are perhaps 
quicker to perceive, and to point out, that in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries not only Turks, but mercantile Englishmen, adventurous Scots 
and Arabic Spaniards travelled to trade and to learn, without let or 
hindrance within this Heartland and, in the thirteenth, an Italian Christian 
could pass freely within its southern confines along what used to be a free 
and frequented trade route between the Orient and the West. For the 
maritime and mercantile peoples, unless they have decided to renounce 
their human rights, ‘ seeking an inlet’ is the more proper phrase. Perhaps 
the fairest and most dispassionate comment on a world-situation, in which 
Italians, Greeks and Turks (all three outposts of the same Marginal 
Crescent and faced with the same forces radiating from a hostile Heart- 
land) need more closely to combine, is to observe that, between the two 
World Wars the world could be divided into various categories at will. 
The world could be classified into Coloured Men and White; into 
literates and illiterates ; into Rice civilisations and Wheat civilisations ; 
or into those who had read and understood the testament of World-Domina- 
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tion designed by a Germanic dictator and those who had not. By it, the 
world was amply warned. In it, the world was told what was intended 
and sow it was intended to be fulfilled. Even the technique was clearly 
told. No intended victim could ask more. No intended victim in 
possession of his wits could have done much less to assure against 
destruction. Both an Old Testament and a New Testament of the 
dictator of Mackinder’s Heartland are also in existence, to speak for 
themselves. Italians, Greeks and Turks, who have no atomic energy, 
have been forced instead to be intelligent. They have read and have 
tasted the fruit, and have understood. 








THE END OF DEMOCRACY 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


HE present crisis in the world’s history is generally recognised 

to be a serious one. It would be interesting, and probably 
humiliating, to learn what the great historians and political theorists of 
the past would make of it, if they were in a position to take a sufficiently 
remote and objective view. Suppose that Aristotle came back to earth, 
to exercise upon us one of the most penetrating brains that has ever been 
applied to political theory, can we guess what conclusions he might 
come to? This would not be just an exercise in sentimental archaism, 
designed to prove that the ancient Greeks were cleverer or better off than 
we ate. It is worth a serious effort to step away from our present pin- 
point of time and space in order to take a historical view of ourselves ; 
and no convention could provide a better vehicle for the attempt than 
to postulate the re-incarnation of Aristotle’s incomparably clear, clinically 
scientific intellect. 

He would have to make certain mental adjustments for the occasion, 
but they would not be impossible to a man of his acute observation. 
He would have to change the scale of his thought from one which took 
for granted the essential rightness of the city-state to one which takes 
for granted the essential rightness of the nation-state. He might have 
to make allowance for a crucial transition which is perhaps taking place 
in our times, from the order of sovereignty which culminates in the 
nation-state to a new order of sovereignty on a new and more com- 
prehensive scale, at present realised only by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. ; 
just as in Aristotle’s own life-time a similar transition was in progress 
from the city-state to the inchoate predecessors of the nation-state. 
But although it might be desirable for Aristotle to make such an adjust- 
ment, it is quite probable that he would fail to note the transition, even 
if it is a fact; just as he failed to note the transition which was going 
on around him in his previous incarnation, rendering his structure of 
political theory obsolete even while he was engaged on it. That failure 
in the past was all the more remarkable by reason of the fact that Aristotle 
lived many years at the royal court of Macedon, in the company of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, who were the two most powerful forces in 
consummating the transition. So it would not be surprising if Aristotle 
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failed to allow for the present transition, if such it be, to a new order of 
sovereignty in the modern world. But that would be, as before, a failure 
of inference rather than observation ; and it is his power of observation 
that we require to help us. 

There is one hard fact, on the other hand, which he could hardly 
fail to remark; and it is the principal reason for resurrecting him, to 
give ourselves a lesson in historical humility. The fact is that democracy, 
at least in Europe, is defunct: a fact which has to be remarked by the 
historian without regret or satisfaction, simply as a fact. Aristotle 
would find it defunct not only east but also west of the Iron Curtain. 
He would find it defunct perhaps especially in England, if only because 
England stood out for so long as the ideal model of democracy. He 
would find it defunct not only in his sense but in our own. 

In his sense, Europe has never had democracy at all since the time 
when it came to be made up of nation-states, because his definitions of 
democracy were drawn inductively from the observed facts of a world 
made up of city-states, which he assumed to be sempiternal. Once the 
human mind framed the notions that slavery was wrong and that it was 
possible for one man to ‘ represent’ the views of hundreds or thousands 
of others, the direct form of democracy, which was what Aristotle under- 
stood by the term, ceased to be a practicable reality. A few quotations 
will show the irrecoverable senses in which he uses the same words as 
ourselves. ‘It is evident that the polis (city-state) belongs to the class 
of things that exist by nature, and that man is by nature an animal intended 
to live in a polis’ (Politics I, ii, 9). And he makes it quite clear that it is 
the city-state as he knew it, and no other, that exists by nature: ‘ A polis 
cannot be made out of ten citizens, and one which is made out of ten 
times ten thousand is no longer a polis’ (Ethics LX, x, 3). A community 
on the scale of our nation-states is simply inconceivable to him, just as 
‘a ship as much as 1,200 feet long will not be a ship at all’ (Po/itics VII, 
iv, 10), with which we should not agree. The relevance of these 
definitions to our present problems becomes evident when he remarks 
that ‘ nowadays (i.¢., in the fourth century B.C.) states have become so 
large that it is almost impossible for any form of constitution other than 
democracy to exist’ (Po/itics III, xv, 13). On this we might comment that 
in the twentieth century A.D. states have become so large that it is quite 
impossible for democracy to exist. In other words, we have never had 
such a thing as democracy in the sense which Aristotle understood. 

His direct democracy was long ago replaced by representative 
democracy, which is what we call democracy simpliciter to-day. But the 
point is that to Aristotle this too would appear to be defunct; at any 
tate, its defining characteristics are no longer to be seen in operation. 
Perhaps the two crucial features which Aristotle would detect in our 
democracy, as it functioned in practice at its best, are the principle of 
representation and the committee-system. Representation is democracy’s 
safeguard against what Aristotle would call ochlocracy (mob-rule) in a 
community too large for direct democracy ; and the committee-system 
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is its safeguard against the intrusion of individual autocracy. Each of 
these safeguards, functioning at its best, completely secured democracy 
against its principal dangers. But the very efficiency of these safe- 
guards was itself a danger; and each of them has, in fact, performed 
its separate function so well that it has not only prevented what it was 
designed to prevent, but even tended to produce the opposite. The 
principle of representation has robbed the people of all its power, and 
the committee-system has handed that power over to whoever can be 
most tenaciously obstructive. In Aristotle’s terminology, democracy 
has been saved from ochlocracy at the expense of being turned into 
oligarchy, and from autocracy at the expense of being handed over to 
demagogy. ‘The Aristotelian conclusion is that democracy has been 
destroyed by the hypertrophy of its own techniques; and the con- 
clusion can be sustained, in regard to both of the crucial characteristics 
set out above, by parallel processes of observation and reasoning. 

First comes the principle of representation. We believe that a 
member of parliament ‘ represents’ those whose votes sent him there, 
not to mention those whose votes would, if they could, have sent some- 
body else there instead. This may be accepted in theory, provided that 
we remember firstly that such representation was not historically the 
original purpose of the House of Commons ; and secondly that such a 
notion (and a fortiori the notion of ‘ block-votes ’) would be nonsensical 
to Aristotle. We also believe that the voters are free to choose whom 
they wish to send to Parliament ; and perhaps at some ideal moment in 
the past that, too, was the case in practice. But neither of those assump- 
tions has a grain of truth in it to-day. The party-system has taken care 
of that. 

To-day the theoretical right of the voter to choose whom he wishes 
to represent him in Parliament is reduced to that of choosing between a 
minute number of candidates selected for him in advance by powerful 
organisations ; and it is the latter, rather than the voter, that the elected 
candidate will represent. If he wishes to express independent views, 
he will not be elected again. It is a sign of the times that the normal 
procedure by which the public learns that a politician has changed his 
views is no longer ‘ crossing the house,’ but ‘ expulsion from the party.’ 


The result of this subordination of principles to parties is that no politician | 


any longer needs to have any principles. That is why, for instance, it 
was possible for a man to be a supporter of the Munich agreement in 
1938, an opponent of it in 1940, a supporter of the Yalta agreement in 
1945, aN opponent of the inevitable consequences of it in 1948, and a 
Conservative M.P. the whole time ; and such instances could be multi- 
plied endlessly from every party in England. There is no particular 
need to lament all this ; what it needs is simply to be recognised. 
Historically the root of the matter is no doubt the fortuitous arrange- 
ment by which elections ate limited in fact, if not in law, to two pre- 
dominant parties at a time with very few exceptions. But even if the 


limitation were removed (for instance, by introducing some modification | 
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of proportional representation, or by reducing the forfeiture of deposits), 
the two-party system is now so firmly established that it would probably 
survive ; though of course the two parties would not necessarily continue 
indefinitely to be the same as to-day. ‘The reason why the system would 
probably survive lies in the savage strength of the parties’ grip on their 
followers. It is this strength that has created the professional politician 
(a class which is incompatible with true democracy, as Aristotle would 
not fail to point out), and destroyed ‘ representation’ as that principle 
is still understood in theory. But it is important to note that although 
the growth of this class of professional politicians is logically incom- 
patible with democracy, it is also an inevitable consequence of democracy 
in a community so large as the nation-state has become. ‘This is simply 
an application of the principle that to give the people more power than 
it can exercise in practice is equivalent to robbing it of power. We 
need not necessarily deplore this paradox, that democracy in the nation- 
state carries within it the seeds of its own destruction; but we have a 
right to resent the hypocrisy of political leaders who pretend that it is 
not so. 

The logical culmination is not hard to see. At present the choice of 
the electors in this country is limited to (2 + 2x) candidates in any given 
constituency, where x is the number of individuals or groups (over and 
above the Labour and Conservative parties) who are willing and able to 
spend {150 without return for the privilege of speaking their mind. In 
mathematical language, this unknown quantity tends to zero (x — 0). 
But what is more important and relevant, as well as more paradoxical and 
dangerous, is that (2 + x)—» 1: in other words, we are on our way to 
one-party government, which is equivalent (since logic tells us that 1 is 
not a number) to the extinction of democracy. This goal of eliminating 
all rival parties is well known to be the object of the Communist party ; 
it has already been proclaimed on behalf of the Labour party by Mr. Harold 
Laski (immediately after the General Election of 1945); and it is implicit 
in the Conservative party’s policy of seducing the Liberals in order to 
annihilate Socialism. But it is more than merely a wish nourished by the 
ptincipal parties : it is also in process of becoming a reality, visible in the 
gtadual disappearance of the function of Opposition in Parliament. 
Now that the Socialists have adopted the Conservatives’ foreign policy, 
and the Conservatives have adopted the Socialists’ domestic policy, there 
is nothing left to quarrel about except administrative details: not what 
should be done, which is agreed, but ow and by whom. There is only 
one end to this kind of process. It is the end which has already been 
reached by Stalin, the outstanding Conservative Socialist of our times ; 
and it is significant that the one party label which cannot be attached to 
him is Liberal, which is about the best encouragement the Liberal party 
could have for prolonging its existence. Generally speaking, however, 
this conclusion would cause Aristotle no surprise and very little alarm. 
His concern, in Toynbee’s words, was neither to approve nor to dis- 
approve, but to understand. 

Vor, CXLV.—No, 867. L 
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It might well be equally apparent to Aristotle that the same end is 
being approached from another direction, by means of the exploitation to 
its logical extreme of the second safeguard which he might detect in our 
form of democracy. This is the safeguard of the committee-system: a 
system which would not be entirely unfamiliar to him, although the 
context in which he knew it was rather different. Government by what 
we should call committees seems to have been an element in most of the 
actual constitutions of his day which he cited with some degree of positive 
approval ; for instance, those of Sparta, Crete and Carthage (Po/itics II, 
ix-xi). But he was not familiar with the principle of collective responsi- 
bility, which in England has spread from the Cabinet downwards, nor 
with the practice of compromise, which necessarily springs from that 
principle. In fact, he seems to have regarded faction, intrigue and 
revolution as the only conceivable substitutes for agreement within the 
ruling minority ; and that was certainly the practice of his fellow-country- 
men, as it continues to be to-day. But Aristotle might not find it hard to 
retort this cynicism on ourselves once he had grasped the novel principle 
in theory ; for we are coming to be not much better off in practice. 

The committee-system ramifies throughout our democracy. It is 
not only our chief instrument of government, both in the Cabinet and 
the procedure of the House of Commons; it is also found in every 
branch of industry and commerce, in every society or institution or club, 
and nowadays in an ever-increasing range of domestic and international 
affairs. It is adopted as a solution for every problem in life because it 
has been seen to work ; indeed, it is the foundation-stone of our demo- 
cratic life to-day, even if it was never historically devised as such. But 
the committee-system only worked in the past, as an instrument of public 
of private control, because it was operated by men willing and able to 
make it work: in other words, because it was undemocratic. As soon 
as it grew to be democratic, as it was bound to do sooner or later in a 
democracy, new types of men were necessarily admitted to the system, 
some of whom were too inexperienced or ill-educated to see how it 
worked, and some of whom were determined in their own interests that 
it should not work. The former were obviously easy game for the 
latter; and the committee-system thus came to be an instrument for 
sabotage instead of control. This result can be seen in operation to-day 
throughout the administrative machineries of the civilised world, from 
the Security Council of the United Nations down through the executive 
boards of nationalised industries to the Joint Production Committees of 
our factories. It is to be seen above all in the operation of Committees 
as part of the constitutional procedure of the House of Commons, where 
the obstacles have had to be overcome by the procrustean method of the 
* guillotine’ ; and this not because there is such an inordinate deal to be 
said on the agenda, but simply because in all the critical cases there is no 
pfospect or intention of agreement between the opposing sides however 
long they talk. The crux of the matter was stated lately by Dr. Gilbert 
Murray with his accustomed lucidity, in a letter to The Times on January 
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3rd, 1949: ‘no committee will work when some of its members are 
actively aiming at a result contrary to the main purpose of that com- 
mittee.’ The higher you go to-day, the more frequently is that the case. 

Beneath democtacy’s acquiescence in this development there is an 
underlying fallacy which would not have escaped Aristotle. He perceived 
and made it clear (Politics III, vi, 6-8) that in administrative relations 
between human beings it is no good treating differences of kind (such as 
that between master and slave) as if they were only differences of degree 
(such as that between father and family). The committee-system was 
devised to extract the co-operative best from people of the same kind 
who had the same objects in view : men who spoke the same language, 
even if they used it to disagree with each other. But the system is now 
being used to try to compose differences between men who have been 
brought up to regard each other as natural enemies: men who do not 
really know whether they agree or disagree, because they do not even 
talk the same language: men whose climate of thought is entirely foreign 
to each other, and whose irreconcilable differences are not of degree but 
of kind. This would have seemed to Aristotle just as ludicrous as 
indiscriminate enfranchisement of slaves in his day, which might not 
necessarily be a bad thing but would certainly be a quite different thing. 
In other words, this development in the committee-system has revealed a 
contradiction between the theory and the practice of democracy. The 
contradiction cannot persist indefinitely ; and the outcome, although it 
may turn out to be satisfactory and even an improvement, will be some- 
thing new that must not be confused with the type of constitution which 
we are accustomed to call democracy. Perhaps the best name for what 
it looks like becoming would be ‘ government by commissars’; but 
Aristotle was not a man given to prediction. 

It is quite likely, on the other hand, that the name of democracy will 
even survive and continue to be attached to its successor. This has 
happened before. The name has proved itself so indestructibly elastic 
that even in the fourth century .c. Aristotle was able to list four varieties 
of democracy (Politics IV, vi) or even five (Politics IV, iv), and in the 
twentieth century A.D. he would find at least as many more, most of them 
irreconcilable with each other. In western Europe, he might observe, 
democracy means reaching decisions by counting heads; in eastern 
Europe, by cutting them off. In contemporary Greece a Democrat is a 
Republican ; in the U.S.A. he is the opposite of a Republican. In Japan, 
under the benevolent tutelage of General MacArthur and the newly 
enlightened Emperor, democracy now means first solving problems by 
voting and then referring the solution to a higher authority (at present 
General MacArthur, later perhaps the newly enlightened Emperor) to 
find out whether it is right. And even if everything that might be called 
democracy had vanished, Aristotle might still convince us that we need 
not take it too tragically. For in terms of the centuries and millennia of 
which anthropological time is made up, it may have vanished only for the 
time being ; and it may even be no bad thing. 
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T the end of my former study! I reached the conclusion that any 
revival of the French polity depends upon a movement of intellectual 
reform extending to the whole of the Western world. 

My purpose now is to sketch the main lines, and to demonstrate the 
principle of, this movement. But, since it is to some extent imposed 
upon us by events, an essential preliminary to a full grasp of that principle 
is an understanding of the nature of the disorders from which the modern 
world is suffering. 















THE DETERIORATION OF VALUES 


Contemporary civilisation is the product, in every one of its aspects, 
of intellectualism based on theory. As such, it is in sharp contrast to 
that of the ‘ Old Order,’ which was the fruit of experience.2 Time was 
when political institutions showed as a collection of procedures, morality 
as a complex of behaviour, and the arts as a body of ‘ recipes ’"—all of 
which had been proved, pragmatically, to be sound. The approach of 
intelligence to these matters was marked by an attitude of proper humility. 
Criticism did not, then, carry the same meaning as it does to-day. 
Philosophers and moralists did not set out to explain why such and such 
behaviour was ‘ good.’ They accepted it as a fact. 

This attitude was a dangerous one, because the ‘ Old Order,’ being 
equipped with no weapon of reasoned justification, could not defend its 
work against those more recent ‘ philosophers,’ who were intent upon 
the founding of a new political theory and a new morality, and determined 
to approach the problem by arguing, like physicists, from logical premises. 
From that point on, the intelligence began to create in the domains of 
morality and thought, matters, both of them, which formerly it had 
handled with becoming modesty, showing itself ready to submit to 

1 Nineteenth Century, December, 1947, and June, 1948. 
2 Modern republics have all been mass-produced by ‘ Assemblies.’ The violent changes 


in the methods of the arts, the evolution of morality towards a condition of more and more 
complete liberty for the individual, are the outcome of a deliberate intention to ‘ make all 


things new.” 
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constraints with the object of safeguarding the established order. If it 
was to move forward, all such constraints must be abandoned, and it so 
happened that one of them in particular had a very important part to 
play. 

It had been a leading principle with the Old Order to isolate the 
‘higher’ values from the ‘ lower.’ It was held that the dignity of the 
former would suffer by being exposed to certain contacts. This attitude 
was dictated by a wish to protect. Numerous examples could be cited. 
For instance, all through the Middle Ages in France the Mysteries of the 
Passion were freely ‘ performed.’ The commingling upon the stage of 
matters sacred and profane in no way cheapened the feelings of spectators, 
who were entirely dominated by faith. But, in the sixteenth century, 
consequent upon the awakening of a new spirit of criticism, and of 
attacks made by the Protestants, it became obvious that the continuance 
of these ‘ Plays ’ would be fraught with a considerable degree of danger. 
The ‘ Mysteries’ were suppressed by an edict of the Parlement. Saint 
Evremont makes it quite clear what the real motive underlying this 
measure was. ‘ Sacred matters,’ he writes, ‘lose much of the reverence 
due to them when they are shown upon the stage.” We can see the same 
principle at work in the rules and regulations of the Académie Frangaise. 
Article 21 prohibits the ‘ discussion of anything that has to do with 
religion,’ and Article 22 lays it down that questions of politics and morals 
can be dealt with only ‘ in conformity with the will of the Prince.’ Of 
the same general tone was the rule enunciated by classical writers to the 
effect that everything low, peculiar or exceptional must be expunged 
from works of true literature, which should deal only with the noble, 
the general, the universal. This dictum expresses the central principle 
of a doctrine which seeks to protect values by surrounding them with a 
wall. It was entirely owing to this system that the sense of a hierarchy 
of values was kept alive in the hearts of the people, and that some of 
these values still retain their former dignity and prestige. This explains 
the very strong influence exercised, through many centuries, by the life 
of the spirit and the splendour of our intellectual heritage. 

The moderns, by deliberately reversing this attitude, have brought 
about a complete revolution; and by ‘ deliberately reversing’ I mean 
inculcating a doctrine which confuses what is ‘ superior’ with what is 
made of coarser stuff. The result of this process is a depreciation of 
values. A brief survey of contemporary manners is sufficient to display 
the mechanism of a change whose responsible witnesses, and whose 
victims, we are. This confusion of values, first practised in a modified 
form in the field of letters, has, since the beginning of the present century, 
enormously increased. A telling example of what is happening can be 
found in the cinematographic ‘ Newsreel.’? A typical sequence would 
be: a church ceremony; a boxing match; the public exhibition of a 
deformity, etc. We pass, with scarcely a break, from a popular actress’s 
favourite dogs to the funeral of a national hero, and back again to a 
street scene. These brief ‘ flashes,’ which follow one another in rapid 
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succession, are drawn from violently contrasting aspects of life. The 
same is true of Broadcasting. A similar system of loose juxtaposition 
is to be found in the columns of our daily newspapers, where, in the 
interests of publicity, we are confronted with a mixture of frivolities, 
scandals and serious subjects. Scarcely a day passes without our being 
regaled with some such tit-bit as that a certain music-hall singer is in 
the habit of turning his vocal chords to account by hiring himself out 
as a soloist at funerals. This he amusingly describes, we are told, as 
‘ cashing in on the dead.’ Nor does he fail to intersperse the De Profundis 
and the Dies Irae with items from his sentimental repertory. We are 
treated to a description of the President of the United States being 
offered, at election time, a much better-paid job in the cigarette industry. 
Royal families are exposed to the impertinent curiosity of the crowd, and 
reporters fill their columns with details of the love-life of princes. On 
the stage, religion and the family are held up to ridicule, and we are shown 
old gentlemen in black jackets mouthing the phrases of our statesmen. 

Let us now turn to another variant of this confusion of values— 
confusion in action.® 

To refer once more to this matter of royalty. It would, I think, be 
generally agreed that members of reigning families, and especially young 
heirs-apparent, tend more and more to overstep the boundaries that once 
separated them from the vulgar. But we are, all of us, finding ourselves 
compelled, in some degree, to reconcile incompatible impressions. For 
instance, we go to church, but, no sooner are we home again, than we 
bury ourselves in the sports page of the newspaper, or take up, where 
we left it off, our reading of some particularly sensational crime. After 
a gala concert, at which a conductor of international reputation has given 
a performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Ninth,’ we make for a cinema or a dance 
hall. The modern city offers us all these means of diversion simul- 
taneously. It is the melting-pot into which all values are flung higgledy- 
piggledy. With complete indifference it distributes its various gifts— 
Bach and negro music, prayer and the music-hall, atheism and the Word 
of God. Its walls are covered with posters on which solemn symbols 
and respected names are associated with the cheapest type of commercial 
advertising. What emerges from all these instances is the complete 
apathy with which modern society views the confusion, the simultaneous 
presentation, of values ; an apathy which is part and parcel of the general 
attitude of the manufacturer of mass-produced articles.‘ 

Because precisely the same weight is given to all values, men’s minds 
have experienced a curious transformation, a kind of mysterious chemical 
change. The exceptional quality which distinguishes certain values has 

* Confusion by juxtaposition, confusion in action, and ‘ inner’ confusion, are the three 
forms usually encountered. A complete study of the confusion of values would necessitate 
an analysis of each. 

* Not seldom it is more than apathy; it is an active malevolence. On the other hand, 
it should be obvious that the serious newspaper, which publishes in its scientific section an 


article on rat extermination, cannot be held guilty of such deliberate confusion merely because 
it happens, on its front page, to have given its readers an account of General Leclerc’s funeral. 
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become less obvious. Any motive, therefore, that once there may have 
been to accord to them a special reverence has ceased to function. Indeed, 
we have grown to adopt, where they are concerned, an attitude which, 
taken in conjunction with deliberate propaganda, is bound to result in 
their deterioration. 

Before we can get a clear idea of this phenomenon—which may have 
enormously far-reaching consequences—the phenomenon, I mean, of 
deteriorating values, it is essential that we should examine with care 
some of the specific forms it takes. The most important is what, perhaps, 
I may be allowed to call ‘the morality of sportsmanship.’ Now the 
‘sportsman’ is not necessarily a skilled professional, nor even an 
enthusiastic amateur of sport. The outstanding fact about him is that 
he stands for a definite attitude of mind. His principal, though maybe 
not his sole, interest is in physical or material activities. He is a man of 
facile enthusiasms, and his stimulus comes from events lying outside 
himself. The genuine sportsman may think that his activities are wholly 
disinterested, and may enjoy them merely as esthetic experience. But, 
apart from the fact that they satisfy in him a form of pride which is 
bound up with physical prowess, they have clothed themselves in a 
gallimaufry of virtues which are directly opposed to any spiritual value. 
They find expression in differing forms of outlet : in that modern variant 
of ‘companionship’ which has little in common with charity or 
generosity ; in that ‘good humour’ which is a mere counterfeit of 
serenity ; in a willingness to live with one’s neighbours in a state of 
systeruatised sociability. These attitudes are, all of them, at root super- 
ficial. The ‘sportsman’ adopts them for one purpose, and for one 
purpose only—the easier enjoyment of his particular pleasures. In 
order to get the most out of his specialised taste in amusements, in order 
to be certain of attaining to a state of relaxed mental well-being, he das 
to come in contact with his fellow-men. If, therefore, he seeks their 
society, it is not from any motive of altruism. Altruism may seem to 
be present, but it is in fact a thin varnish on the surface of what, funda- 
mentally, is an egotistical emotion. Such feelings of companionship and 
good humour as I have described are apt to vanish on the slightest 
pretext as soon as the particular friend in whose interest they were 
expressed ceases to give satisfaction. 

It is not, in this connection, strictly accurate to speak of a deterioration 
in spiritual values. What we are here dealing with would be better 
defined as a counterfeiting of those values, because any genuine spirituality 
is conspicuous by its absence. There do exist, however, many idealistic 
and religiously minded persons who, in their anxiety to be ‘ modern,’ 
ate willing to accept the morality of ‘sportsmanship.’ Hence the 
prevalence of boy scout and youth movements. In them such mani- 
festations as comradeship, good humour, being a ‘ good mixer,’ as well 
as the systematic inculcation of the social virtues, are valued for their 
moral qualities. The young boy is taught that he ought to have a sunny 
disposition, an even temper and a gay tongue. Good deeds are referred 
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to as G.D., and emblems as well as games are borrowed from the Red 
Indians. This sort of recognition accorded to the so-called spiritual 
values is extremely popular, because it fits in with our modern way of 
life. It does, perhaps, give a rejuvenating fillip, does perhaps bring new 
vigour to Christianity, and for that reason the rationalists are anxious to 
discredit it. All the same, in spite of its seeming advantages, it is to be 
deprecated because it tends to make permanent that deterioration of 
spiritual values which it is my present concern to examine. Such values 
are opposed, by their very nature, to any kind of mass-production. ‘They 
can be absorbed in any real sense only through the silence and the con- 
centration of the individual soul. Practised in the spirit of sportsmanship, 
they lose their true metaphysical character, and their influence is much 
weakened. They are an ineffective defence against the tide of materialism 
which threatens to submerge the world, because their true nature has 
been deformed, because they have been stabilised at a lower level. Just 
because they are the springs from which the waters of real spirituality 
flow, their deterioration constitutes a far more serious threat than does 
the existence of those counterfeits which are replacing them. 

A similar deterioration is to be observed, too, in values of a different 
kind. This is certainly so when we come to consider literature, regarded 
as a function. In the old days, the construction of a ‘ work of. art’ 
meant, for the writer, primarily, the satisfaction of the claims put forward 
by intellectual integrity. What, essentially, he set himself to do, was to 
give form to the totality of his thought, and to make that form as perfect 
as possible. Only later did he think about pleasing his public, and that 
secondary objective in no way prevented his product from being true to 
itself. To-day, on the contrary, the author deliberately turns himself 
into the slave of his readers, and his chief desire is to satisfy their imagina- 
tion and their tastes. In order to popularise his thought and his pre- 
sentation of human feeling, he rejects certain fine shades (in themselves 
essential), and renders only the surface, the exhibited, aspects of life. 
Literature, consequently, has lost its purity of intention, and has ceased 
to stand foursquare upon the independence of the creative act. It may, 
of course, be claimed that what we are watching is the emergence of a 
new art with its own methods and its own rules. If that is so, then this 
new art is a very elementary affair, suited to the lack of culture and the 
crude outlook of the masses. This accounts for the growing popularity 
of those collections of ‘ snippets’ known as reader’s digest, and of those 
scenarios which are in a fair way to becoming the accepted formula of 
novels and plays. As to journalism, it is by far the most active of all the 
many agents of popularisation. It spares neither history nor science, 
and many works in both these fields are marked by the imprint of its 
style. 

This ability to attract the masses gives the writer a sense of power, 
and even philosophy has succumbed to the temptation thus offered. 
Speculation in its true, its rigorous, form, no longer interests a society 
which has turned away from the things of the spirit, and lacks the leisure 
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necessary for meditation. There are no longer any great systems of 
philosophy. Their place has been taken by a vague movement of 
‘ thought ’ adapted to the mental level of the general public, and designed 
to break the last links with tradition. The widespread effect of this 
‘popular thinking ’ has had a considerable influence on manners. The 
explanations produced by modern artists in an attempt to justify their 
esthetic, though they cannot be said to constitute a philosophy of art, 
are to be ranked in that category. Hastily conceived to meet the needs 
of a revolutionary doctrine, they substitute for argument a set of purely 
arbitrary statements cleverly designed to muddy the waters of popular 
judgment. It matters little that the resultant ‘metaphysic’ is frag- 
mentary, and, only too often, obscure. In the hands of the critics—and 
this is what really matters—it is reduced to the stature of a practical 
formula, of a weapon forged for the waging of an intellectual war. 

Philosophic thought has, therefore, become an instrument of pro- 
paganda. But this movement downwards to an inferior position has had 
the effect of stabilising the deterioration of an intellectual activity which 
should, by its very nature, be disinterested. This fact is particularly 
striking in the case of ‘ philosophy ’ taken in the strict meaning of the 
term, as can be seen with Existentialism as it flourishes in France, that is 
to say, with Existentialism when preached as a form of Atheism. Serious 
discussion of the hierarchy of ‘ essence’ and ‘ existence,’ of Dasein, etc., 
moves in a region of thought unattainable by the popular mind. A 
group of clever writers has, therefore—using the media of stage, novel 
and cinema—so presented this difficult doctrine that the common herd 
can convert its teaching into a number of simple ideas which can be 
interpreted as inculcating a system of moral anarchy. 

The organisation of Society with emphasis on the Masses has brought 
about a complete transformation in our attitude to the Theatre. Nowa- 
days, men and women, no matter what their social position, have to 
earn their living, and most of them are compelled to work without 
being able to choose the type of work best suited to their natural tastes. 
Their daily labours, whatever form they may take, present a serious 
obstacle to the free growth of personality, and to any form of mental 
concentration. The office, the shop, the factory impose a uniform way 
of life and thought which reduces individuals to items in an anonymous 
mass and fashions them to an identical design. The theatre has come 
to be regarded as a compensation for the harried and hackneyed life of 
every day. Whereas, formerly, it staged dramatic ‘works’ for the 
delectation of a select audience, it is now the scene of a mass-relaxation 
which has taken on the form of a national industry. The result is over- 
production, standardisation, and a stream of presentations in which the 
author’s name no longer counts for anything. This explains the stagger- 
ing success of the cinema. ‘The idea of a ‘Show’ has replaced the old 
conception of a play as a work of high quality. ‘Going to a Show’ is 
the high-spot of the working day. This change of attitude brings us 
face to face with deterioration in art as a function of Society, and is 
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bound up, as I hope to show, with the whole development of human 
sensibility. 

The examples I have given will suffice to prove that a deterioration 
of values produces grave disturbances in the social edifice—graver 
than any likely to be caused by upheavals in the political or economic 
spheres.’ It attacks the very principle of Moral Order, because the 
types of behaviour that produce it lead to a slackening of certain dis- 
ciplines imposed by the nature of things. The result of bringing 
literature down to the level of the mass-mind is not only a degradation 
of the spirit, but, ultimately, the production of a state of affairs in which 
all ideas become confused, and moral anarchy flourishes in every depart- 
ment of life. In such conditions, the maintenance of intellectual and 
spiritual order becomes impossible. 

On the spiritual plane this deterioration of values has led to a very 
curious state of affairs. Humanity to-day is not unlike a man who uses 
certain articles for purposes quite other than those for which they were 
intended. It goes through life equipped with forged documents. We 
live in a world where falsification has become the general rule, and our 
inner lives feel, as they are bound to do, the effects. We are oppressed 
by a sense of guilt, because we behave in a way that strikes at the very 
nature of things. Hence, the curious atmosphere of moral sickness 
which is abroad to-day—the feeling that some curse lies upon every- 
thing we do, a feeling that is explicable in no other way. 

But the effects of deterioration are felt, more particularly, in the 
realm of those higher values which our traditional morality calls virtues. 
We recognise these values by the power they have to radiate an intense 
influence on human beings, by the sense of richness which they com- 
municate to life, and by the feeling of exaltation which they arouse in 
the mind. Once they become transformed a loss of this beneficial 
power results. Psychoanalysis treats them merely as manifestations of 
the ‘ psyche,’ and explains them as a sublimation of the sexual instinct. 
In the literature of Existentialism virtues and vices are presented as being 
equally valid, and the ‘good’ is held to be no more than what is 
useful to the individual. Under the influence of evolutionary doctrine 
we have come to regard the civilising virtues as nothing but ¢ypes of 
behaviour belonging to, and produced by, a specific moment of evolu- 
tion. As such the modern world must be resigned to see them, 
conserving, say, a religion, a Church, a method, only so long as the 
need that gave them birth remains, and honouring them as a museum 


5 A full list of all the available instances of deterioration would be very much longer, 
and it is bound to grow. Let me mention the following : deterioration in the idea of patriotism 
which now tends to be confused with the activities of a particular political party ; deterioration 
in religious feeling which, for certain practising Christians, has become a part of the social 
mechanism ; deterioration in the idea of the family and of human dignity, with, as. an inevitable 
result, a loosening of the family tie, and such doctrines as those of eugenics and artificial 
insemination, etc. These examples of deterioration are considerably more complex than 
those we have been studying, and their direct connection with the general confusion of values 
is harder to establish. 
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honours and conserves all that relates to the genius of the human race— 
that is to say, primarily, as ‘ specimens.’ But higher values thus reborn 
are dead values. Deprived of that spiritual radiation to which they 
gave rise, the contemporary soul turns dry and brittle, and our world 
finds the air it breathes becoming progressively thinner, until, ultimately, 
it is found to be incapable of maintaining life at all. 

But moral behaviour is not the only source of ‘ spiritual radiation.’ 
For at a time when the latter was at a high point of intensity, not only 
were intellectual and moral values protected, as we have seen, with 
especial care, but the most sought-after sensations were those that had 
power to stimulate the highest aspirations of man. Now, the sensa- 
tions most suited to function in this way are the product of the esthetic 
environment within which our lives are set; in other words, of 
Nature and of Human Habitations, both of which contribute to the 
atmosphere which surrounds our every action. These sensations are 
to be distinguished from all those of a different kind by their possession 
of an essential quality peculiar to them, and by the influence which 
they exercise. This difficult problem has not so far been within the 
realm I am exploring : but the circumstances of life to-day combine 
to throw it into sharp relief. 

One might apply to a great many natural ‘ sites’ the word used by 
Barrés to describe the famous hill on which was played out the drama 
of the brothers Baillard. They are ‘inspired’ by reason of the 
intensity of joy produced by them, whether they be forests, lakes, or 
other elements of unspectacular landscape. Each one of us has known 
such moments of joy. They vary in individual cases according to the 
degree of susceptibility in the recording consciousness. Typical of 
them is that night on the Niagara described by Chateaubriand—the 
cloudy bastions of the sky that looked like ‘ glittering banks of cotton- 
wool—so yielding to the eye that one could almost feel their softness 
and their elasticity "—or the Venice hymned by d’Annunzio in ‘ il Fuoco.’ 

But I am concerned here only with the sensations roused in us by 
“interior environments,’ by those decorative arts which it is within the 
power of man to transform at will. Up to the time when, under the 
influence of a scientific rationalism, this transformation was brought 
about, that is to say, towards the end of the nineteenth century, it had 
been the privilege of these sensations to maintain the spirit in a state of 
transcendence, and this, to some extent, explains the spiritual power and 
effectiveness of the men belonging to the generation preceding our own. 
We see here one effect of that mysterious ‘ chemistry’ which operates, 
as must be obvious, both for good and ill, since it has a part to play 
also in the deterioration of values. We can still see a trace of this power 
to transcend matter, a power whose fragrance has so strong an influence 
on the human spirit and can stimulate it to high purposes, in those old 
houses and those museums in which the art of a bygone age is pre- 
served. Such buildings form the last vestiges of a society now rapidly 
disappearing. 
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It is an expression of what I have called ‘ spiritual radiation.’ ‘ Form,’ 
according to the way in which it is expressed, is able to ‘ spiritualise ’ 
matter. But the way in which it is expressed in modern art no longer 
acts in this way. The sensations produced by the art of to-day are an 
affair of the nerves only, differing in this from those of an earlier age. 
They act upon the physical elements of our being by awakening the 
ambiguous zones of the subconscious. Hence, they have a strongly 
pathological character, and are closely related to the morbid features of 
the dream state. Here is a description, by Camille Mauclair, of certain 
post-impressionist pictures : 

* A face of degraded ugliness, daubed with a mixture of boot-polish-brown, 
tomato-red and liverish-green: a violet nose suspended beneath the left ear, 
the fixed, twisted grin of a decapitated head showing under the right . . . a 
heap of multicoloured cubes on a bilious background ; three rotten apples in 
front of a broken-necked vase, and a mass of blotched flesh which the horrified 
spectator half recognises as a female torso—no doubt the very one referred to 
by the morning papers in their description of the latest dismemberment 
atrocity.’ 


Contemporary music might be analysed in similar terms. Many of 
the discords of which it is composed bring to mind nothing so vividly 
as the mortal horror of animal cells in the process of decomposition, ‘the 
mental agony of a man buried alive and waking to find himself in his 
coffin, or the violent assault of microbes intent on destroying living 
tissue. 

But this, the reader may say, is an over-facile generalisation from a 
number of special cases—numerous though such cases may be. Per- 
haps: but the fact remains that the sensations produced by modern 
art ate, all of them, alien to the natural forms of expression employed 
by the spirit of man. For instance, the exotic atmosphere induced by 
the decoration employed in theatres and bars, has the effect of stimulating 
in us a heavy, morbid, eroticism which has nothing in common with 
that deeper self over which it rides rough-shod, predisposing it to act 
only in a highly superficial manner. This is predominantly the character 
of those sensations produced by modern decorative art, at least in its 
most representative aspects. 


* * * * * 


I have now reached the very centre of my argument. I shall now 
proceed to show how, by diagnosing the anarchic effects of modern 
rationalism, we may hit upon the elements of reform. > Kae 

This diagnosis, indeed, opens up vast horizons to the intellect. 
When the philosophers of the eighteenth century, and their successors, 
took up arms against tradition, and laid the foundations of a new order, 
no one could have foreseen what regrettable results would flow from a 
revolution which was without precedent. Only experience could make 
them clear, We, to-day, know with absolute certainty that, in matters 
of the intellect, certain experiments are to be condemned, always and 
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in all circumstances, as running counter to the nature of things. One 
such object-lesson is to be found in the confusion of values, another in 
something I have already touched upon—the failure to maintain a balance 
of power in politics which is the inherent vice of all constitutions based 
upon pute reason. Speaking generally, we can trace back most of the 
troubles from which we are suffering to-day to certain acts from which, 
ultimately, they derive. Thus equipped with a knowledge of causes, 
we are already in a position to establish a science of behaviour. 

What is more important still, this science of behaviour provides us 
with the primary elements of reform. ‘He who suppresses the cause, 
suppresses the effect.’ If, for instance, the kind of confusion I have 
described were to vanish from our way of life, the process of deterioration 
would, in time, be arrested, and values would be restored. The pro- 
tection which they afford is the essential condition of the existence and 
maintenance of any spiritual order, or, rather, let us say, of any order 
embracing the activities which have to do with the spirit. 

But a deterioration of values leads, in us, to a reaction in certain 
regions of our nature which are still insufficiently explored and so casts 
a new light on the whole constitution of man’s being. Careful study 
of the ‘ chemistry’ by which our whole sense of values and of their 
hierarchy has been debased, by which the sensations aroused by our 
environment exercise their influence, will doubtless reveal a structure so 
far unrealised by the human mind. 

The importance of our esthetic environment leads to a new problem. 
As points of departure let me stress two things: the lowering of the 
tone of modern man as a result of the disappearance of the ‘ transcendent ’: 
the corruption of our sensibility under the influence of a form of expres- 
sion which may be called ‘ pathological.” The importance of the 
decorative arts thus becomes obvious. If it is in their power to ‘ spiritua- 
lise’ matter, it is with music that such high delight has the closest con- 
nection. This form of ‘ spiritual radiation’ supplies us with the raw 
material for a metaphysic of art, and, especially of music. It is a field in 
which our steps, at present, are hobbled and uncertain. 

In political science, the prolonged state of disorder which has been 
the contribution of our various French governments, throws a bright 
light on the whole problem of the balance of powers. Why is it that 
governments set up by the processes of the individual reason—as in 
France—have failed to realise this balance? To answer this question, 
we need only, in the light of events, reconsider the genesis of those 
States in which such a balance exists, of which England is the shining 
example. An enquiry of this sort shows us ® that where the different 
classes in a society reached general agreement, their constitutional acts 
inevitably showed as the product of a balance, a balance of wills, which 
was immediately reflected in the institutions set up to implement it. 
The authors of the various French republics, on the other hand, were 
intent on building only such systems as might embody the underlying 

® See The Nineteenth Century for December, 1947. 
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ideology in whose name they acted. These systems took no account of 
the wishes of the rest of the nation. The general process illuminates 
the whole science of Institutions. It is the basis of their dio/og y, and its 
elements are to be seen in the history of peoples. 

Of this sort are the fragments of knowledge to which circumstances 
have given us access. They provide a starting-point for a new analysis 
of man and of his nature, which, because of his vicious behaviour, has 
revealed a number of aspects of the problem till now either ignored or 
imperfectly understood. 

These reactions of the human spirit have shown us what practices 
are good, what bad. They make clear, too, what conditions our institu- 
tions must fulfil if they are to be in harmony with human nature. We 
are concerned with three ‘ orders ’"—the moral, the political, the social. 
Before us lies the perspective of an original civilisation, richer than that 
of the ancient world with which, though greatly differing from it, it has 
links of inheritance. It can be richer and, morally, far more powerful, 
because it has at its disposition vast intellectual and spiritual resources. 
It should make possible a renaissance of the arts. The last word has 
not yet been said in the domain of the ‘ transcendent.’ The exploration 
of that domain was far from complete when scientific rationalism effected 
a brutal change in the technique of the arts. This fact is not to be denied 
in the sphere of music. Music began with a mere stammer of sound. 
It had reached, in the eighteenth, and, especially, in the nineteenth 
century with Beethoven, the level of the inspired theme, developed not in 
accordance with the arbitrary choice of the composer, but by an inner 
logic of its own. Now, in the period of its fullest maturity, music is 
found to express a number of different categories of elevated sensation— 
the ‘seraphic’ with Bach and Haydn, the ‘ transcendentally sensual ’ 
with Haydn and Mozart. Beethoven’s contribution was, first, the 
* pastoral,’ then, with the Ninth Symphony, an entirely new variant of 
sensation which we may, perhaps, be allowed to call ‘cosmic.’ It is 
not improbable that the Ninth Symphony opened to us a world which 
successive explorations—had the impulse not been checked—would have 
extended by widening our sensibilities to an extraordinary degree. 
Rationalist criticism denies the validity of any such continuation. It 
refuses to see in ‘ earlier’ works anything but a single moment of evolu- 
tion now left behind, but insists that later, ‘ pathological’ forms of 
expression ate to be accepted as final and definite triumphs. But this 
belief is entirely unsupported. It is a mere ‘ feeling,’ the feeling of a 
generation which has been dazzled by the prodigious achievements of 
science in its own day. 

But we must be careful not to look beyond the practical. Our 
ptesent concern is to establish a metaphysical doctrine which must be 
as concrete as we can make it. Its elaboration will be long and difficult. 
Nevertheless, it is a doctrine that aims at giving a new orientation to the 


intelligence. 
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THE SOLVED AND UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS OF PHYSICS 


By N. F. Mott 


HIS article is about the science of physics, and not about its applica- 

tions to technology. The two are, however, very closely related. 
Even the most abstract parts of physics, the theories of relativity and 
quantum mechanics, have profoundly affected practical developments, 
for instance in atomic energy or television ; also the experiments which 
have led to these advances of knowledge are often based on the techniques 
of applied science. It is this inter-relation between pure and applied 
science which gives to physical laws their appearance of certainty ; they 
are used to design the equipment of industry, and this equipment performs 
successfully the purposes for which it was planned. There is in fact little 
disagreement among physicists about the validity of current theories, 
even in fields which have only recently been explored. The theories 
describe correctly the known facts, they are useful in practice and, though 
doubtless destined to be absorbed eventually in some wider scheme as 
new facts are discovered, they can within their limited fields be used with 
complete confidence. This is not of course true of the philosophical 
conclusions which may be drawn from the theories ; here there is much 
room for disagreement, and probably always will be, so long as freedom 
of thought exists. But in physics proper a new theory very quickly 
becomes established or rejected. 

In this article it will frequently be necessary to make dogmatic 
statements ; molecules will be stated to be built up of atoms, atoms of 
nuclei and electrons, and nuclei or protons and neutrons. These state- 
ments must be thought of as working rules ; they have been formulated, 
as a result of decades of research, by large numbers of investigators, as 
the best way of describing all the known facts. In this sense, matter, the 
subject of study of physics, is said to be built up of atoms. Several 
hundred different types of atoms are now known. For many purposes 
it is still convenient to consider them as hard spheres, as the Greek 
atomists did. It is now known just how big they ate ; atoms are between 
1/3,000,000 and 1/2,000,000 of a centimetre across. In a solid body the 
atoms are touching each other, and in many solids such as metals or 
various crystals they are packed together in a regular way, as you would 
pack tennis balls ina box. This has been established by the use of X-rays. 


1 Counting the isotopes of a given chemical element as different types. 
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As well as being able to form solids, most atoms can form pairs or more 
complicated groupings, known as molecules; for example, two oxygen 
atoms combine together to form the oxygen molecule, or two hydrogens 
and an oxygen to form the water molecule (H,O). Ina gas the molecules, 
or where no molecule is formed, the atoms, are not packed together as 
in a solid but are flying about in all directions with a great deal of space 
between them; most of the properties of gases, such as the pressure 
they exert on a container, can be explained in terms of this model. This 
is the subject matter of a well developed branch of mathematical science, 
the kinetic theory of gases. 

The kinetic theory dates from Clerk Maxwell and the second half 
of the last century. During the twentieth century the centre of interest 
has moved to the internal structure of the atom itself. In the progress 
of work on this subject there have been certain landmarks ; the discovery 
by J. J. Thomson in 1899 of the electron, a particle about 2,000 times 
lighter than the lightest known atom, carrying an electric charge and 
believed to be the ultimate particle of electricity ; the proof by Zeeman 
and Lorentz that electrons are a constituent of all matter ; and finally the 
demonstration by Rutherford that atoms are not solid, but have in the 
centre a small and massive nucleus, where most of the weight of the 
atoms resides and about which the electrons move. This he did by 
allowing a-particles—fast charged particles thrown off by radioactive 
materials—to impinge on a metal foil; most went right through, but a 
few—those that had hit the nuclei—were thrown backwards. This 
work led to the modern picture of the atom, the heavy nucleus in the 
centre like the sun of the solar system with electrons moving round it 
like planets. The nucleus, by the positive charge that it carries, deter- 
mines the number of electrons in the atom, the hydrogen atom having 
one, helium two and so on to uranium with ninety-two. 

Atomic physics can now be conveniently divided into the study of 
the electrons outside the nucleus, and the study of the behaviour of the 
nucleus itself. The nucleus has a complicated internal structure, on 
which depends the radioactive properties which a few elements show, 
the events which occur when atoms moving very fast collide with each 
other, and hence the behaviour of matter in the interior of the sun or in 
atomic bombs. But nearly all the properties of matter as we know it 
on the earth, such as colour and hardness and chemical behaviour, 
depend only on the electrons in the atoms, and these are affected by only 
one property of the nucleus, namely the charge that it carries, which 
determines how many electrons there are in the atom. Colour, hardness 
and chemistry, then, are practically independent of the internal structure 
of the nucleus. 

The laws governing the behaviour of the electrons are now known. 
A first attempt to formulate them, the Quantum Theory of Niels Bohr 
(1913), though a brilliant advance in science and of the very greatest 
value at the time, has now been abandoned and replaced by the series 
of equations known alternatively as Wave Mechanics or Quantum 
Mechanics. This theory was developed between 1923 and 1927 by de 
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Broglie, Heisenberg, Schrédinger, Dirac and others. It has been 
entirely successful and it is safe to say that, within its proper field, it will 
have the same sort of permanence that Newton’s Laws of Motion have 
had in mechanics. This does not mean that the equations of Quantum 
Mechanics are exact laws ; neither are Newton’s, as Einstein has shown; 
but just as Newton’s laws are entirely adequate for practical applications 
in ballistics or aeronautics, so are those of Wave Mechanics for the 
applications which will now be described. 

Wave Mechanics provides the laws of motion for the electrons in 
atoms ; that is to say, it predicts adequately how they will behave. It is 
thus competent to show how atoms combine together to form molecules ; 
in doing this it has given birth to a new subject, theoretical chemistry. 
In the same way it can be applied to the behaviour of metals, showing 
how electrons move along a wire carrying a current and what is the origin 
of electrical resistance. Here, too, a new subject, theoretical metallurgy, 
is coming into existence. In both these subjects the mathematical 
difficulties are very great; the equations of wave mechanics are by no 
means easy to work out, and in most cases they can only be solved at all 
in an approximate way. Nevertheless the success of the theory has been 
so complete that it now seems certain that its equations are adequate, for 
all practical purposes, to describe the phenomena in these fields. 

It is the unexpected nature of the laws of wave mechanics which 
has aroused such interest among men and women who are not specialists 
in physics. Though these laws seem capable of predicting the results of 


. any experiment in their proper field that can be devised, and make it 


possible to work out what events will occur if matter of known composi- 
tion is treated in a given way, they obstinately refuse to state exactly 
what the ultimate particles are doing within the atoms. They give no 
picture of the orbits in which the electrons move, or of how fast they 
are moving. In fact, within the mathematical formalism of quantum 
mechanics, it becomes meaningless to ask what the precise orbit of an 
electron may be. The theory will always give a value for the probability, 
under a given set of experimental conditions, that an electron will be 
found in some particular place, if one looks for it using any of the methods 
by which electrons may be observed. It allows the prediction to be 
made, for instance, that an electron will be found within a millimetre 
of a certain spot. Also it allows predictions to be made about the speed 
of an electron ; it allows the statement to be made that it is, say, 1,000 
kilometres a second with a probable error of, say, 1 per cent. But it 
lies very deep in the foundations of the theory that these limits on the 
accuracy of measurement must be introduced; if an experiment were 
made in which particles were set in motion with initial positions and 
speeds known exactly, the mathematical formalism of quantum mechanics 
would be quite unable to deal with it and to predict what would happen. 
In fact, if it were possible, even in principle, to determine at the same 
time the position and speed of a particle with complete accuracy, quantum 
mechanics would have to be abandoned; and in view of its complete 
success this seems unthinkable. Therefore, it is most satisfactory that 
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every device which can be imagined for determining the position of an 
electron does in fact give the electron a sort of kick, so that when the 
measurement has been made it is no longer moving as it was before, but 
has been disturbed in an unknown way. To point this out was the 
achievement of Werner Heisenberg, after whom this ‘ uncertainty 
principle’ is named. But it must not be thought that our belief that it is 
impossible to know simultaneously the position and velocity of a particle 
depends only on the clumsiness of existing measuring instruments ; it is 
for quantum mechanics a basic postulate, without which the whole 
edifice would fall to the ground. And if quantum mechanics, like 
Newtonian mechanics, has in its proper field come to stay, so has the 
uncertainty principle. 

Certain conclusions of general interest can be drawn from these 
developments. The equations of quantum mechanics are less deterministic 
than those of Newton. The equations of Newtonian mechanics are such 
that if the positions and velocities of all the particles in any system are 
known, their future behaviour can be calculated for as far ahead as 
computing facilities will permit. This, in fact, is what is done by the 
Nautical Almanac Office for the future motion of the planets of the solar 
system, which have been worked out for many decades ahead. If 
Newtonian mechanics were valid for all the particles of nature, for the 
electrons as for the planets, then the future state of any system, including 
that of living organisms, could in principle be calculated from the present. 
But since in fact the laws of quantum physics and not those of Newton 
appear to be true, it follows that the future cannot in general be calculated 
from the present, because the present, if by that is meant the positions and 
speeds of particles, cannot even in principle be known. In the field of 
natural phenomena covered by physics, now as always, if certain steps 
are taken certain phenomena will occur; effects still follow from causes 
when the causes can be defined ; but modern physics gives us no reason 
to suppose that a// the events that we now observe are in any scientific 
sense determined by or calculable as a result of what has gone before. 

These metaphysical speculations, however, lie well away from the 
main stream of advance ; whatever their validity, for practical research 
quantum mechanics has become a necessary tool that every student must 
learn something about. Although, except within the nucleus, quantum 
mechanics seems to describe the facts correctly, this does not mean that 
there is nothing more to find out; but apart from the nucleus the 
problems before us are the complicated ones involving large numbers of 
atoms rather than the properties of the atoms themselves. In the science 
of metals, for instance, research workers are trying to understand why the 
addition of small amounts of various impurities hardens metals so much, 
why the addition of chromium confers the stainless property on steel 
and what the exact mechanism of tarnishing may be. In chemistry the 
synthesis of more and more complicated molecules continues, and the 
investigation of molecules of biological interest. An unsolved problem 
is that of superconductivity, the disappearance of the electrical resistance 
of certain metals that takes place at very low temperatures. In addition 
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the physics of the earth and the source of its magnetism presents a broad 
field of research in which there is plenty still to do. 

It is, however, within the atomic nucleus alone that new and simple 
laws about the fundamental particles of matter are likely to be discovered. 
For this reason nuclear physics has a very great attraction for many of 
the best brains at the present time. It may be said to have begun with 
the discovery of radioactivity by Becquerel in the last century and the 
isolation of radium by the Curies. Under Rutherford’s influence the 
subject advanced enormously, and especially in the period between the 
two wars the technique was developed of breaking up the nuclei of 
atoms by bombarding them with fast-moving charged particles, either 
those thrown out by substances like radium or produced by an electrical 
machine. As everyone knows, discoveries in this field made in 1939 
showed—rather unexpectedly—that the explosive sclease of large 
amounts of atomic energy was possible, and as a consequence the 
scientists of America and Britain were mobilised under the stress of war 
to make an atomic bomb. Their success has greatly increased the 
importance of nuclear physics in the eyes of governments, and it would 
be idle to pretend that the ample financial support now given to nuclear 
research is not mainly due to this. 

Actually, however, the problems to be overcome in the military or 
peaceful uses of atomic energy are no longer mainly those of nuclear 
physics. Enough is known, for practical purposes, about the behaviour 
of nuclei in the conditions obtaining in uranium piles and in bombs, 
and the important problems are technical, such as the design of piles 
and the search for materials which will stand up to the conditions within 
them. The fundamental problems now in nuclear physics are the actual 
structure of the nucleus and the nature of the forces that hold it together. 
In order to find out much about these forces, it is necessary to knock the 
nucleus to bits by using very fast particles of energy 10 to 10,000 times 
greater than the particles thrown out by radium or shot off in nuclear 
fission. It is for this purpose that cyclotrons and other large electrical 
machines have been built, the largest in America and rather smaller ones 
in this country and elsewhere. Much can be done, too, by studying the 
effect on matter of the cosmic radiation, a stream of very energetic par- 
ticles indeed, faster than any yet obtained from a machine, which reaches 
our atmosphere from outer space; this can be done particularly well in 
high altitude laboratories such as that at the Jungfraujoch in Switzerland. 

The picture obtained so far of the structure of the nucleus is extremely 
incomplete, and can only be regarded as provisional. However, the 
working hypothesis at present is as follows: The nucleus is built up of 
two fundamental particles, the proton and the neutron. The proton is 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom, and carries the same charge as the 
electron but of opposite sign. The neutron, discovered in Cambridge by 
James Chadwick and of great technical importance in atomic energy, 
has approximately the same mass as the proton, but no charge at all. 
After hydrogen the next heaviest nucleus is the deuteron, the nucleus of 
heavy hydrogen, a constituent of heavy water; this consists of a proton 
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and neutron stuck lightly together, so that they can be knocked apart rather 
easily, for instance by X-rays. Nuclei do not contain any electrons, but 
if energy is to be gained by so doing a neutron will eventually turn into 
a proton, creating an electron in the process. This is the process known 
as radioactive B-decay. Free neutrons left to themselves will do this 
after about a millionth of a second, but neutrons in nuclei take longer. 
At the same time they are believed to give off a second particle, the 
neutrino, having neither charge nor mass and thus far impossible to 
detect and postulated simply to account for some surplus energy which 
seems otherwise to disappear. Under certain conditions, moreover, the 
opposite can happen ; a proton can turn into a neutron, creating at the 
same time a positive electron, the essentially unstable particle first pre- 
dicted by Dirac and discovered by Anderson and by Blackett. Here, 
too, probably, some kind of neutrino is given off at the same time. 

Little is known of the force binding the neutrons to the protons, 
nor indeed whether the concept of a force, inserted into the now familiar 
structure of quantum mechanics, is sufficient to explain nuclear behaviour. 
But a tentative picture is as follows. The force seems to be at least partly 
due to a further particle, the meson, which acts as a sort of glue. Mesons 
can be charged or neutral and their mass is between that of the proton 
and that of the electron. Charged mesons can be observed in the free 
state, being created singly or in showers when nuclei are struck by very 
energetic particles indeed, which can be found in the cosmic rays or set 
in motion by the biggest machine of its type yet in existence, the cyclotron 
at the University of Berkeley in California. The researches of the Bristol 
school using cosmic ray mesons have shown that there is certainly more 
than one kind of meson. There is the very heavy or t meson, which 
has a very short lifetime and then transforms itself into the heavy or 
m meson, which in its turn changes into the p or light meson. Even 
this is not stable, and ends its life by shooting out a very fast electron, 
probably accompanied by two neutrinos. 

All this astonishing sequence of events, discovered by brilliant 
experimental technique and by the simultaneous work of many labora- 
tories, was quite unsuspected two years ago. It does not follow from 
any known theory, and is difficult to fit into any mathematical formalism 
existing to-day. Nuclear science is in the state where Rutherford always 
wished to see it, well ahead of theory, and presenting to the mathematical 
physicists the utmost challenge to find the framework which will explain 
why these things are. Whether they will be able to do so soon, or 
whether many more facts will have to be discovered first, only the future 
will show. 


(This is the fifth contribution to a series of articles, to pape by a 
panel of leading specialists and academics, which is designed to combat the 
present fragmentation of knowledge. These articles will cover an extensive 
field and will be based on current research and publications of importance. 
The June issue will contain an article by Professor B. A. Fletcher, 
Director of the Institute of Education, University of Bristol.) 
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MR. DAY LEWIS AND THE 
TRANSLATION OF VALERY 


By J. M. Cocking 


OME time ago listeners to the Third Programme heard a discussion 

between Mr. Cecil Day Lewis and Mr. Austin Gill about the problems 
of translating poetry, with particular reference to Valéry’s Cimetitre marin, 
which Mr. Day Lewis had translated as ‘ The Graveyard by the Sea.’ 
Mr. Day Lewis maintained that the translator of poetry needs technical 
resourcefulness and a lucky coincidence of mood and experience with the 
original poet at the period of creation ; as for scholarship—‘ too intimate 
a knowledge of the foreign language may be more of a hindrance than a 
help’; an opinion likely to transform the professional linguist into a 
fretful and pedantic porpentine with every quill quivering. The more 
one apprehends of the associations of the original, Mr. Day Lewis 
suggested, the more one will be prevented by despair from translating 
adequately. We cannot translate perfectly; since we must translate 
imperfectly, let us make the job easier by translating from a language we 
know only imperfectly ; if we do this we can only hope to reassemble 
the debris of an imperfectly apprehended poem ; and this is not really 
translation, but adaptation. 

Mr. Gill protested that ‘The Graveyard by the Sea’ is, in the closest 
sense, a translation, not an adaptation, though the experience of reading 
it is different from the experience of reading Valéry because the limitations 
and liberties of English are not those of French. It may be added that, 
on the one hand, the measure of Mr. Day Lewis’s success is not only the 
measure of his technical resourcefulness and luck, not even only the 
measure of his poetic talent, but also of his obedience to the linguistic 
conscience he affected to wave aside ; and, on the other hand, the imper- 
fections of his translation are due not only to the recalcitrant individuality 
of the English language, but to his occasional failure to grasp the 
significance of the original. 

His was a formidable task ; and besides resourcefulness, luck—and a 
considerable knowledge of French—he needed courage. Le Cimetiére 
marin was an event of major importance in the history of French poetry. 
It was the culmination of something like a century of romantic brooding 
—an exploration of depths of experience more familiar to the English 
lyrical tradition than to the French, but directed, criticised and sanctioned 
by an intellectual control more French than English. The region to be 
explored was unconscious and emotional; the method of approach, in 
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the tradition to which Valéry belonged, was conscious and analytical. 
Poets sought first a vague ‘ ideal,’ then a precise ‘ absolute ’°—distinct 
from, indeed the negation of life. They separated off from the Philistines 
and formed a society within a society ; their poetry, breaking with the 
past in its aims, yet retaining in its most fundamental attitudes the bias of 
the national culture to which it belonged, created a tradition within a 
tradition ; the new poetic technique created a language within a language, 
whose vocabulary included a number of symbols of particular, though 
gradually standardised significance. Valéry’s poem belongs therefore to 
an intellectual country to which the mind, to live its full life, must become 
acclimatised. Pure poetry, in the French tradition, is not an indulgence 
but a discipline. 

This makes the problem of translation difficult enough. But in the 
case of Le Cimetiére marin there is the further complication that there is 
more than pure poetry in the poem. La Jeune Parque is nearer the ideal 
of pure poetry. Le Cimetitre marin begins as pure poetry and ends as 
great poetry. It begins with the effort to suspend activity and merge in 
an absolute, and finds itself emerging from the absolute into the contem- 
plation of human life lived under the shadow of death, and finally plunged 
into the compulsions of living, into that movement which is no less 
compelling because it must end. It eventually vibrates with a tender 
compassion and a courage near despair which are outside the purviews of 
what is now called pure poetry; and the translator, to do the poem 
justice, must carry over into English not only the pure poetry and the 
great poetry but the mysterious progression by which the one becomes 
the other. No doubt many readers have enjoyed the poem without 
knowing much about the Parnassian and Symbolist use of words like 
purity, the absolute, the sea, the sun, light, disdain and ideas like the 
absolute, not-being, the dissolution of matter into void; no doubt, 
though, that a knowledge of these things will make the effect of the poetry 
more immediate and intense, will make the contrast between the familiar 
mood of the beginning, which repeats the frustrated search for the ideal 
and the illusion of finding the ideal, so often seen in previous poets, and 
the freshness and originality of its transformation ; no doubt, moreover, 
that the analytical mind will be helped in its attempt to see how the poem 
achieves its effects by such knowledge. But ought the translator to 
cultivate an analytical mind ? Mr. Day Lewis says no. 

According to him the translator should not analyse the poetic 
experience into its component parts and ensure that as many of these as 
possible are transferred to the poem in the new language ; he should wait 
until he finds within himself an experience which he believes to be com- 
parable to that of the original poet, and trust to his own technique to 
express this as a new poem. But this is not what most readers 
want, especially when the poem is as important as Valéry’s. If they 
cannot have the original, they want a near substitute, not a new poem. 

The translator can only hope to provide a near substitute and a 
sympathy with the poet’s mood is likely to help. But the surest way to 
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attain it is not to wait passively on chance, which presumably means 
reading and re-reading the original poem until one day it vibrates with a 
new power, showing that the translator is tuned to the original poet’s 
wavelength ; that factor is important; mood is important; but the 
translator is likely to tune in to that wavelength far oftener and far more 
sensitively if he concerns himself with history, biography, the relation 
of the poem to the rest of the poet’s work—the whole apparatus of 
traditional scholarship directed upon and around the poem. A reader 
who thus succeeds in apprehending something of the experience from 
which the poem is derived is likely to apprehend the poem itself more 
sharply ; and, when the right mood comes more sharply still; but then 
the translator is still left suspended over the gap represented by the original 
creative act, the gap between the experience from which the poem is 
derived and the experience of the poem, the latter being what it is and 
no other thing by virtue of the words, sounds, rhythms of which it is 
made ; the true translator is still faced with the problem, not of creating 
a new poem out of the original experience apprehended behind the 
original poem, but of recreating that particular experience which is the 
poem, which is the total apprehension of a nexus of words. 

If a translator is to submit himself to the purpose of a poet like Valéry, 
he must be prepared to exercise every faculty he possesses ; but his only 
way into the poem is through the language of the poem, and he had 
better make it his main purpose to master this language—and so to 
master, first of all, the language of which the poem’s language is a parti- 
cular example. Mr. Day Lewis himself has entered Le Cimetiére marin 
by the same gate as the rest of us—through the words. His translation 
is poetry, certainly: but beyond the twists and manceuvres necessitated 
by metre, rhyme, stanza-form and a sense of music and cadence, and in 
spite of the novelty of Mr. Day Lewis’s theory, it is as near a word-for- 
word translation as anybody could hope to manage. The translator has 
not adopted any recondite method of seeking the experience behind the 
theme within the poem; he has taken the words of the poem and has 
done his best to find the nearest English equivalents ; and so with the 
syntax; and so, one suspects with some of the sound patterns. The 
defects of the translation are fewer than is usual in translations, but they 
are the usual defects: the inadequacy of the English language to create 
exactly the effects of the French : passages where the translator has made 
a distinct effort to interpret the original and has translated the interpre- 
tation instead of the original—it may be the right, or a right interpretation, 
but it is not the original—passages where the translator has been content 
with semantic equivalents of the French words and has lost the sensuous- 
ness or the lyric quality or the dramatic tension or the quiet restraint of 
the original ; passages where the translator has actually misinterpreted 
or under-interpreted the original ; and passages whose very existence is 
determined by the need to fill a pentameter or clinch a rhyme. Look, for 
instance, at the first stanza. 

What are the most obvious qualities of the first two lines ? 
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* Ce toit tranquille, ot marchent des colombes, 
Entre les pins palpite, entre les tombes ; ” 


The meaning is incomplete ; a semi-colon holds the mind and the inner 
voice suspended. A quiet roof with doves walking over it—a conven- 
tional romantic symbol of rusticity and simplicity ; emphasis on tranquille 
at the cesura, colombes at the rhyme. The first line has in its meaning an 
element of almost flaccid repose, but this is offset by a tension in the 
poetry to which no doubt the succession of plosive consonants—t’ in 
toit tranquille, ‘ k’ in tranquille and colombes, ‘a’ in des, ‘b’ in colombes no 
doubt contribute—and so does the close-knit decasyllabic line replacing 
the habitual alexandrine. The element of tension is reinforced by the 
second line, not only in its sound—four ‘ t’ sounds, three ‘p’s,’ another 
‘b,’ but by the meaning; for the roof begins to quiver— palpiter ’ is 
the word for the quivering or fluttering or throbbing of bodily organs— 
muscles, eyelids, the pulse, the heart, and brings a sense of organic life. 
What the roof is or where we still do not know, except that it quivers 
among pine-trees and—contrasting their symbolic quiet with the quiver- 
ing life, and establishing the two centres of meditation between which the 
poem is to progress—among the graves. The third and fourth lines 
lead to the first climax, to the point at which the poem spreads canvas 
and gets under way ; for the roof is the sea, and the doves are the white 
sails of boats, and the quivering is the uninterrupted change in the facets 
of light on the sea’s surface; and the impression of apparent calm 
accompanied by the continuous vibration of living movement, connected 
with a roof among trees and graves, suddenly swells into the whole vast 
ocean with its quiet unchanging depths and its unquiet ever-changing 
surface—the swelling and expansion are emphasized by the repetition of 
the word for ‘ sea’ with a comma separating the second by a pause from 
the epithet which follows : 


* Midi le juste y compose de feux 
La mer, la mer, toujours recommencée ! ’ 
This moment of ecstatic apprehension is fully realised in the fifth line, 
with the traditional exclamation of the mind deeply moved and the smooth 
roll of the polysyllable and the echo from the ‘ pense ’ of ‘ récompense ” 
to the same sound in ‘ pensée’ ; it is made to endure into a determining 
mood, projected forwards into the meditation which is to generate the 
first intellectual movement of the poem in the sixth and last line of the 
stanza : 
*O récompense aprés une pensée 
Qu’un long regard sur le calme des dieux !” 


I have suggested that sound is an important element in the particular 
discipline which this stanza imposes on the mind. How this may be so 
is still largely speculative ; but there is no missing the predominance of 
plosives among the consonants and of nasals among the vowels. The 
former are particularly concentrated in the first two lines, and in the fifth : 
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O récompense aprés une penste. ‘The vowel G occurs once in the first line, 
twice in the second line, once in the fourth, twice in the fifth; the vowel 
3 comes in ‘colombes,’ ‘tombes,’ ‘ compose,’ ‘ récompense,’ ‘ long.’ 
Nasal vowels, particularly @ and 5 where the cavity of the mouth is 
greatest, have an echoing resonance which no English vowels can match ; 
and every phonetician knows that plosive consonants in English involve 
a much more violent explosion of breath than the corresponding sounds 
in French. Listen to the release of breath in ‘ Too-triturated tea tries 
the toughest tempers,’ and compare it with ‘ 'Ton thé t’a-t-il été ta toux ?’ 
On the other hand compare the lazy disappearance of the ‘k’ sound in 
the English ‘ actor’ with the precise enunciation of the French, main- 
taining a slight release of breath between it and the following ‘t’— 
aktcer. There is no doubt that the physiological sensations accompanying 
speech, or the images of physiological sensation accompanying the silent 
speech of the reader, play an important part in poetry. Think in parti- 
cular of the sensation of easy falling away in the word ‘ toit’: the tongue 
and breath tension of ‘ t,’ the addition of lip-tension in ‘ w,’ the release of 
all tension in the open vowel, followed by the re-establishment of ‘ t’ in 
‘tranquille.’ Such patterns are often beyond analysis and beyond 
consciousness, but they are there ; and it may well be their absence in the 
English translation that chiefly robs it of its sinew—in which case the 
translator cannot be blamed. Compare the stanza in French with 
Mr. Day Lewis’s translation : 


* Ce toit tranquille, ok marchent des colombes, 
Entre les pins palpite, entre les tombes ; 
Midi le juste y compose de feux 
La mer, la mer, toujours recommencée ! 

O récompense aprés une pensée 
Qu’un long regard sur le calme des dieux !’ 


‘ This quiet roof, where dove-sails saunter by, 
Between the pines, the tombs, throbs visibly. 
Impartial noon patterns the sea in flame— 

That sea for ever starting and re-starting. 
When thought has had its hour, oh how rewarding 
Are the long vistas of celestial calm!” 


There are plosives in plenty in the English version, perhaps because 
the translator, aware of their importance in the French, has sought them 
where they do not automatically recur in the English equivalents of the 
French words: ‘ by,’ ‘ visibly,’ ‘ impartial,’ ‘ patterns’ are not imme- 
diately suggested by the French as are ‘quiet,’ ‘dove’ ‘ between,’ 
‘tombs.’ But their contribution in English is recognisably different. 
The absence of anything corresponding to the French nasals is as obvious. 
But there are other factors which slacken discipline and make the English 
less vertebrate. The English pentameter in tradition and experience 
corresponds to the French alexandrine, not the decasyllable. In French 
the decasyllable means no more nor less than ten syllables counting the 
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occasional ‘ e’ mute, and was always held, with the octosyllable, to be a 
means of tightening the rhetorical expansiveness of the alexandrine by 
post-romantic poets. Two of the translator’s pentameters have eleven 
syllables. But the numerical equivalence is comparatively unimportant ; 
the French is read as a compressed metre in a tradition where twelve 
syllables is the norm, the English the pentameter is the norm. More- 
over the accentuation of English prosody provides a greater range of 
strength at the end of lines: the sense, the feeling may be, as it were, 
end-stopped by the accent on the final syllable, as in 


* Are the long vistas of celestial calm.’ 


Or the stop may be weakened by the accent falling on an unimportant 
word, 
‘ This quiet roof, where dove-sails saunter by, 


or still further by the addition of a weak syllable after the last stress 
‘ When thought has had its hour, oh how rewarding ’ 

or further yet by two weak syllables : 
* Between the pines, the tombs, throbs vésibly.’ 


The French poet has a single choice: the masculine ending, with no ‘e’ 
mute, or the feminine with ‘e’ mute. In the latter case the ‘ e’ is mute, 
and in both cases the stress falls on the last pronounced syllable; the 
distinction betweer. the two endings is therefore conventional in modern 
French and depends on the reader’s cultivated sense of tradition. So in 
the first stanza of Valéry we get two great echoing accented vowels to 


concentrate upon, and in Day Lewis we get a weak tailing-away in the 
words which allows the mind to tail away also. That word ‘ visibly’ 
which does most of the mischief, is in any case gratuitous—like ‘ saunters 
by,’ also damaging, it stuffs the line to the right shape and produces a 
kind of rhyme—but it is not in the words or the feeling of the French. 
The translator has removed the bones from line four, too : 


‘La mer, la mer, toujours recommencée.’ 
* That sea for ever starting and re-starting.’ 


The end accent shifts in a syllable, and the repetition is stolen from the 
sea and given to ‘ starting and re-starting,’ and the ecstatic lift of the 
French becomes in the English a kind of patient weariness. But the 
gteatest mistake is that the sea arrives too soon and spoils the build-up of 
the original. Valéry gave us a suspended meaning, an image complete 
in itself but unrelated: the roof and the doves and no more. Mr. Day 
Lewis, ptesumably for the sake of greater clarity, and to provide a 
translation for ‘ marcher’ which, in French, can apply to anything in 
motion, whereas sails cannot walk in English, calls the ‘ colombes’ 
“ dove-sails.’ The effect of this is actually to replace the state of ignorance 
in which we are left by the French line by mental confusion ; too many 
questions are asked about dove-sails and the eventual surprise is spoiled. 
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Moreover, the French postpones the mention of sea by placing the 
adverbial phrase at the end of line three, so that /¢ mer opens out at the 
beginning of line four: in the English the sea just trots into the poem 
without an introduction. 

From the beginning, then, it seems quite clear that Mr. Day Lewis has 
departed from the French only in so far as metre, rhyme and alliteration 
have led him, and that every such departure leaves the translation further 
behind the original. I think this is true throughout the poem. In 
Valéry’s second stanza there is an ambivalence ; literally: ‘ What a pure 
work of fine flashes consumes, or is consumed by many a diamond of 
imperceptible foam.’ ‘That ambivalence is surely deliberate: the labour 
and the flashes are consumed by the diamonds: the diamonds are con- 
sumed by the labour to produce the flashes: the perception is integral 
and synthetic: to choose one thing as subject and one as object is to 
sacrifice a part of the poetry. Mr. Day Lewis translates 


‘ What grace of light, what pure toil goes to form 
The manifold diamond of the elusive foam !’ 


The word consume is a great loss : the idea of life and activity being burned 
away into the pure not-being of the absolute is to recur in stanza five : 


* Et le ciel chante a l’A4me consumée’ 
and in stanza twelve 


* Tout est brialé, défait, regu dans air 
A je ne sais quelle sévére essence.’ 


In stanza five the translation gives ‘ melted ’—quite a different experience : 
stanza twelve maintains ‘ burnt up ’ but replaces ‘ essence ’ by ‘ solution.’ 

Stanza four has in lines 4-6 a mistranslation which quite confuses the 
issue. At this point Valéry has reached a state of god-like detachment 
from the passions of life ; the quietly sparkling sea sprinkles its light to 
the sky in sovereign disdain, and seems to the poet to be presenting it to 
the gods as his own supreme offering, since the surface of the sea and the 
sutface of his own consciousness have become identified. ‘ Semer’ is 
current in the sense of ‘ to sprinkle.’ The literal sense is : 


‘ And, as my supreme offering to the Gods, 
The serene sparkle sprinkles 
Over the height a sovereign disdain.’ 


In his analysis of the poem, Gustave Cohen interpreted a/titude in the 
classical Latin sense of depth as referring to the sea ; but this seems to be 
unnecessarily subtle; the gods are where they ought to be, in the sky, 
and the reflected light and the disdain of the liberated poet are directed 
upwards. Mr. Day Lewis translates : 


* And, like my supreme offering to the gods, 
That peaceful coruscation only breeds 
A loftier indifference on the sky.’ 
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A great confusion of ideas—but it comes from a literal, though wrong 
translation, not a reinterpretation. 

There are many confirmations that Mr. Day Lewis’s method in practice 
was not that of his theory. Of the lines in stanza five which so enchanted 
Valéry, where the sensuousness becomes sensation, and the lusciousness 
of the melting fruit is felt as a watering in the mouth, only the meaning 
is transferred into English. Compare the French : 


* Comme le fruit se fond en jouissance, 
Comme en délice il change son absence 
Dans une bouche ot sa forme se meurt,’ 


and the English : 


* Even as a fruit’s absorbed in the enjoying, 
Even as within the mouth its body dying 
Changes into delight through dissolution. . . .’ 


In one line, however, the poet in the translator has truly absorbed and 
reformed the original ; in stanza six where 


* Sur les maisons des morts mon ombre passe 
Qui m’apprivoise 4 son fréle mouvoir.’ 
becomes 
* Over the houses of the dead my shadow passes 
Ghosting along—a ghost subduing me.’ 


Here the translator has broken away from the servitude of words without 
sacrificing their meaning, and has also achieved a real and subtle poetry 
at a most difficult point. But mostly it is the meaning—what Mr. Day 
Lewis calls the prose-meaning—which comes across and leaves the poetry 
behind ; sometimes the prose-meaning itself is sadly betrayed. And, 
because the progression from the proud refusal of the human state at the 
beginning of the poem to the humble and compassionate acceptance of 
life and death at the end lies in a feeling deeper than meaning in the 
ordinary sense can express, because it lies in the subtle change in the 
poetry, recording the depths of the poet’s being, it fails to establish itself 
in the English. The crisis of the first movement where the poet aspires 
after death as a purification, as the annihilation of gross matter, is 
attenuated ; and the intense pathos of the meditation on death which 
leads to the acceptance of life becomes a mere repetition of a familiar 
situation—Villon on the snows of yester-year, Hamlet on Yorick’s skull— 
without the new and individual life which lies in Valéry’s passionate 
sincerity, and in the actual birth of pity and resolution within the poem. 
There is no issue from the dilemma of the translator of poetry—prose 
with its obvious limitations, or poetry with its obvious dangers. In 
both cases the translator must know as much as can be known about the 
language: in the second case he must know all that can be known about 
everything concerning the poem, so that he can make the inevitable 
sacrifices with his eyes open, and make no more than the inevitable. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


te an analysis of Rafael Alberti’s Sobre Jos Angeles, Professor Bowra some- 
where dwells on the poet’s agony in transition from the dreams of youth 
to a rigorous grasp of reality. And he compares Edgar Allan Poe with 
Gérard de Nerval for both of whom ‘the other world was always the real 
world, and actual phenomena a source of trouble and confusion which they 
refused to accept.’ In Poe’s case the confusion was advanced by a further 
conflict between the perceptions of the different senses as, for instance, when 
in one of his poems he dears the approach of darkness. The amalgamated 
effect as produced in his writings is one of indefiniteness. ‘I know,’ he wrote, 
‘ that indefiniteness is an element of the true music (of poetry)—I mean of the 
true musical expression . . . a suggestive indefiniteness of vague and therefore 
of spiritual effect.” As Edmund Wilson points out in Axel’s Castle, this belief 
was to become transformed into one of the principle aims of Symbolism, in 
the direction of which, by the middle of the last century, most of the Romantic 
writers in the United States were developing—Hawthorn, Melville, Whitman, 
even Emerson, and particularly Poe. But, like de Nerval, in his search for an 
anodyne by which his dreams might be preserved, Poe, too, died tragically, his 
remarkable gifts no more than half realised. 

The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. (Edited by John Ward Ostrom. Harvard 
University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). Two vols. 555.) serve 
prircipally to reveal as never before the man behind the legend, whose genius 
as a poet, critic and story-teller gained him the reputation of one of the most 
famous of all American men of letters. In this most comprehensive collection 
yet made (which includes the first complete check list of all letters known 
to have been written by and to Poe), ‘ one of the first, one of the greatest, and 
one of the most original of the decadents’ is disclosed in every aspect—in 
his relations with the women in his life, with his foster-father John Allan, 
and with his literary contemporaries ; as well as in his bitter struggles with 
circumstance, and in the fascinating and morbid regions of his own curious 
mind. A truly fine and monumentally patient piece of scholarship, these 
volumes reflect the highest credit on their editor, Professor Ostrom. 


* * * * * 


Strange Defeat by Marc Bloch (Translated by Gerard Hopkins. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 105. 6d.), will assuredly rank as one 
of the outstanding literary memorials of the late war. As a medizval historian 
Professor Bloch of the Sorbonne was world-renowned. As a man of nobility 
of ideas, of searching intellect and heroic purpose he earned the devotion of 
many people in many countries besides his own. When war came in 1939, 
despite a record of service in the First World War, he a to fight. 
Three years later, at the age of fifty, he became active in the French Resistance. 
Two years more and he was caught by the Germans, tortured and executed. 
Strange Defeat is his account of the disaster as he saw and interpreted it. It is, 
it cannot help but be, a stirring and poignant document, but it is also far more 
than that. It is a penetrating, outspoken, and profoundly wise analysis of all 
the factors which through the years, from 1870 onwards, have contributed to 
undermine France’s solidarity. Written, as he himself says, in ‘a white heat of 
rage,” it will survive as an enduring testament for all those who, though less 
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articulate than him, were no less ready to come to terms with the lies they 
had so sadly and swiftly become heir to. 


* * * * * 


Three of the month’s notable books are, directly or indirectly, German in 
composition. They are Thomas Mann’s new novel, Doctor Faustus (Secker 
and Warburg. 155.), Wandering Scholar by Dr. M. J. Bonn (Cohen and West. 
18s.) and Studies in German History by Professor G. P. Gooch (Longmans, 
21s.). The first of these, has as its narrative framework a modern version 
of the Faust legend and is described as ‘the entire life-story of a great 
creative musician—Adrian Leverkuhn (1885-1940), told by his life-long friend, 
Serenus Zeitblom, Ph.D.’ The hero, a theological student turned composer, 
enters into a pact with the Devil (represented in part by an exhilarating, but 
wasting, disease) according to which he agrees to trade his soul and body for 
twenty-four years of musical genius. A combination of symbolism, biography 
and autobiography, the novel abounds in profundities and is immensely 
proportioned and widely faceted. Triple stranded to embrace, in the words 
of its translator, ‘ the German scene from within and its broader, its universal 
origins ; the depiction of an art not German alone, but vital to our whole 
civilisation ; music as one instance of the arts and the state in which the arts 
find themselves to-day ; and, finally, the invocation of the demonic ’—Doctor 
Faustus is a work as remarkable for its scholarship as for its creative embodi- 
ments. It should not, by the way, be allowed to pass notice, because we have 
become accustomed to the skill and fidelity of Mr. Lowe-Porter, that his task 
of translation in this case was a particularly formidable one and that he has 
performed it with astonishing ability. 

Dr. Bonn, by profession an economist, has in a long life, held more visiting 
professorships than probably any man alive. His erudition is, not inconse- 
quently, prodigious. But so, too, is his knowledge and experience of the 
world through which he has so frequently moved. Wandering Scholar is a 
shrewd, humorous, intensely human and unfailingly wise account of the years’ 
history in which he has been so active and purposeful a participant. It depicts 
the American scene in peace and war, the German Revolution, the atmosphere 
of the Reichstaag Committee, the ‘ slow death agony ’ of German Liberalism 
and the aftermath in Austria; and it portrays the men, famous and infamous 
alike, who were the architects of an historical climate to which these events had 
inevitably to conform. 

Studies in German History, the last of the three, has already been ubiquitously 
reviewed. It may safely be said, as so frequently it has been, that Professor 
Gooch is without an equal in this country when it comes to German Scholarship. 
On which assumption this book, a collection partly of old, partly of new 
material, which deals with a procession of German Scholars’ interpretations of 
history, by virtue of its significant selection and the authority invested in it, 
immediately suggests itself as an essential component of all continental and 
especially German studies. 


* * * * * 


Finally this month, the attention of all whose interests are either strictly 
pedagogical or merely governed by a concern for the welfare of the English 
language, is directed to the publication of Eric Partridge’s English: A G 
Jor Human Beings (Winchester Publications. 185. 6¢.). A work of remarkable 
scope—a complete course, in fact—it is pervasively commonsensical, yet 
imaginative ; it has vigour, appears to be practical, and is obviously scholarly. 

M.G. 
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NOTABLE REPRINTS AND REVISED EDITIONS 





Praterita. John Ruskin. With an Introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark. Rupert 
Hart-Davis. 155. 

A handsomely produced 600-page edition of one of the most interesting auto- 
biographies of its kind in the same, Sir Kenneth Clark, an outstanding authority 
on Ruskin and a writer of acknowledged talent, is Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Oxford, a chair which was first occupied by Ruskin himself. 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. Edited and with Notes and an Introduction 
by J. E. Morpurgo. Cresset Press. 95. 6d. 
Based on the 1859 edition but stripped of Thornton Hunt’s interpolations— instead, 
accompanied by a valuable critical apparatus and an’ admirably balanced introduction. 
In his autobiography is revealed the whole depth of Hunt’s fertile genius. Intrinsically 
great, it is a work of indispensable references, a rich repository of information on the 
literary, political and artistic life of his time. 


Memoirs of the Life of John Constable. Composed chiefly of his Letters by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A. With an Introduction by Benedict Nicolson. John 
Lehmann. 85. 6d. 

An intimate of Constable’s during the later years, as John Fisher was during an earlier 
period of the great artist’s life, C. R. Leslie was also an unfailingly shrewd judge of his 
genius. This famous, generally-accepted-to-be standard work of biography, in the main 
compiled from Constable’s letters, is here resented in a Seana cheap edition, 
accompanied by a useful introduction by the Editor of the Burlington. 


The Compleat Angler. Izaak Walton. Drawings by Lynton Lamb. The Folio 
Society. 21s. 
A most graceful edition adorned with illustrations of extraordinary charm, precisely 
in keeping with the spirit of the text. Printed from the last edition which Izaak 
Walton himself edited, with his friend Charles Cotton’s Second Part. 


Allan Quartermaine. H. Rider Haggard. Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 
Eric Brighteyes. H. Rider Haggard. Macdonald. 85. 6d. 


The two most recent volumes in the new Macdonald Illustrated Romances of Sir 
Henry Rider Haggard. An excellent cheap edition. 


The Economic Organisation of England. An Outline History. Sir William Ashley. 
Longmans. 85. 6d. 

First published in 1914, this book ran into 14 further impressions by 1935 ; a new 
edition was prepared in that year, with one extra chapter. Three other impressions 
followed, giving rise to this new edition, which contains three extra chapters bringing 
the study up to the present day. This supplement to what has already been widely 
acknowledged as a standard text-book of its subject, is the excellent work of Dr. G. C. 
Allen, Professor of Political Economy in the University of London. 


Modern Political Constitutions. An Introduction to the Comparative Study of 
their History and Existing Form. C.F. Strong. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
255. 

A widely approved text-book of comparative politics, first published in 1930, since 
thoroughly revised, enlarged and reset. Admirably clear and straightforward in exposi- 
tion, it contains numerous aids to further reading for the use of students. 
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The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins. Vol. II (concluding). Robert E. 
Sherwood. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 255. 


The first volume of this brilliant historico-biographical work was reviewed in the 
issue of November last. The second, as finely executed as the first and in content 
seemingly even more dramatic, carries the story forward from Mr. Churchill’s return to 
England after his first visit to Washington in December, 1941, to Harry Hopkins’s final 
mission to Marshall Stalin on behalf of President Truman in July, 1945. The years 
between, crowded with events, are described in vivid detail as the story mounts through 
agonies of suspense to its final crescendo. On the part of Mr. Sherwood, a monumental 
achievement—as a unique record of historical intimacies, it has few ‘ 


The Rome-Berlin Axis. A History of the Relations between Hitler and Mussolini. 
Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford University Press. 215. 


Miss Wiskemann, who is a leading authority on her subject, suggests, in her intro- 
duction, that her book may be regarded as ‘ a study of revolutionary tyranny, in personal 
and international terms.’ As such, its value is multiplied. For besides its provision of a 
mass of privately-communicated material relevant to the particular countries and 
personalities.on whom her attention is especially focussed, it ranges over far wider 
spheres with a knowledge and penetration which raises its status well above the run of 
books essential to a comprehension of the late war. 


The War in Malaya. Lieutenant-General A. E. Percival, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
M.C., G.O.C. Malaya, 1941-2. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s. 

An admirably clear and concise, authoritative history of the fighting in Malaya up 
to the Fall of Singapore, and of the events leading up to it. The author has had access 
to all surviving official records and has spared no personal effort in research. His book 
will place the tragic campaign in its perspective. 
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Political Community. A Study of Anomie. Sebastian de Grazia. University 
of Chicago Press eAgeate in Great Britain and Ireland : Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press). 22s. 


Anomie denoting, ‘ the ideological factors that weaken or destroy the bonds of 
allegiance which make the political community,’ this book is an examination of the basic 
denominator of those belief-systems which express their ideas concerning the relationship 
of one citizen to another and to his ruler. Scholarly in the extreme, it persists nevertheless 
to sustain attention for its great verve and clarity and for its intensely original interpreta- 
tions. 


Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation. Elton Mayo. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 


Professor Mayo has a world-wide reputation as a pioneer in industrial research. This 
is the second of a peer —-On first book, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilisation, 
having been publis in 1933 and reprinted in 1946. The Social Problems, though it 
does not exclude consideration of the individual as such, throws greater emphasis for the 
purpose of its thesis on the importance, methods of understanding and viour of 
groups. . The subject of Professor Mayo’s studies is to-day of the utmost importance 
and no one is better qualified than he, with his vast practical experience to add to his 

es, to erect the critical apparatus. 


The Philosophy of Existence. Gabriel Marcel. Harvill Press. 55. 


oes of three papers—On the Ontological Mystery, which is a statement of the 
philosopher’s present position, Existence and Human Freedom, a critical survey of the 
philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre, and Testimony and Existentialism, an attempted definition 
of the ‘ existentialist’ doctrine. To these is added An Essay in —>. taken 
from the commemorative book on M. Marcel’s work edited by Etienne Gilson. A 
valuable link in the understanding of contemporary thought. 
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The Renaissance Philosophy of Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. University of Chicago Press. 
(Agents in Great Britain and Ireland: Cambridge University Press.) 
275. 6d. 

Selected writings, in English translation, of six major thinkers of the early Italian 
Renaissance (Petrarca, Valla, — Pico, > a and Vives)—with critical 
introductions. A most useful and roject for, as the editors point out, 
it reveals ground that has hitherto been ee lusively the prerogative of specialists. 


Beyond Belief. L. E. Jones. Secker and Warburg. 5s. 


Attention was drawn in the issue of July last td — author’s previous work, The 
Bishop and the Cobbler. Like its predecessor, is full of sound common sense 
and the argument it contains, ra ieee urches’ failure and the current 
indifference to Christianity is due to a profound weakness in the core of the Christian 
Doctrine itself, is pursued with ori ity and penetration. A vigorous and trenchant 


The Story of My Experiments with Truth. An Autobiography. Gandhi. Trans- 
lated from the Gujarati by Mahadev Desai. Pheenix Press. 21s. 


The full title is self-explanatory. Must rank as one of the important autobiographies 


of the century. 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Scientist and Mystic. Signe Toksvig. Faber and Faber. 
305. 
A work with the aid of a grant from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Polndaion. eee bon described as ‘ ons of the ahem most 
fertile geniuses known to history.’ is understood to be the first full biography of him 


and it spans with shrewd understanding and imaginative use of scholarship the complete 
gamut of his interests and activities, ranging from his work as a philosopher, mathe- 
matician, physicist, engineer and technical adviser to the Swedish Government to his 
extraordinary explorations into the non-physical world. 


The Idol and the Shrine. The Story of Maurice de Guérin with extracts from the 
Journal of Eugénie de Guerin. Naomi Royde-Smith. Hollis and Carter. 
15S. 

Maurice de Guérin’s fame is almost exclusively derived from his exquisite prose 
poem, The Centaur, an expression of the free and wild life enjoyed by the early Greeks 
which held for him an attraction. Many years after his tragically premature 
death it was published by rge Sand with a commentary by taines-Benve. ugénie de 
Guerin, his res devoted sister devoted the nine years during which she outlived 
him to the rescue of the fragments of her brother’s work. The completed task fell 
eventually to a friend, M. Trebutien, but her own journal made, ironically, an even 
greater sensation than the work of the man (her brother) to whom it was tessed. It 
ran into eight French editions between 1862-3. Its present revival, in carefully selected 
form, is a commendable and workmanlike act of restoration. 


Concerning Handel. William C. Smith. Cassell. 215. 


A collection of masterly and learned essays by the Hon. Freeman of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians, a past Assistant Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum, 
and an eminent Handelian. The embodiment of a life-time’s research, the book is a 
significant contribution to advanced Handelian studies, touching many points absent 
from previous biographies and commentaries. 


The Lambs. A Study of Pre-Victorian England. Katherine Anthony. 
Hammond, Hammond. 15s. 
An unusual study of the Lambs in the psychological manner, of peculiar interest for 
the unaccustomed emphasis placed on the réle and personality of Mary Lamb. 
Jobn Maynard Keynes. 1883-1946. Printed for King’s College, Cambridge. 
42 pp. 35. 6d. 
Jobn Harold Clapham. 1873-1946. Printed for King’s College, Cambridge. 


28 pp. 35. 6d. 
Material published and unpublished, contributed to two fine memoirs appreciative 
of the diversities of their eminent subjects’ talents and sympathies. 
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Elephant and Castle. R. C. Hutchinson. Cassell. 155. 
Mr. Hutchinson writes in a forceful and pithy style, his characters are eyes 
vigorously drawn, and his situations brilliantly contrived. The present novel is 
on an actual crime committed several years ago in a back street near the Elephant and 
Castle tavern in Southwark. 


Selected Poems. Ezra Pound. With an Introduction by T. S. Eliot. Faber and 
Faber. 125. 6d. 
The introduction which precedes this selection was written twenty years ago, but 
Mr. Eliot has not seen fit to alter it for this occasion. For, in the main, this selection 
does not depart from the previous one. is inaiaden pomns Some, he Feeney Age 
Pound, from the Ripostes, tra, Cathay, and ehyyn Mauberly, the latter, in 
opinion of Mr. Eliot, the most accomplished of all the works in this volume, 


Toulouse-Lautrec : Au Moulin Rouge. With 17 illustrations and an Introduction 
by D. Catton Rich. Gallery Books. Number 20. Percy Lund Humphries 
45. 6d. 


A first-rate commentary on one of Toulouse-Lautrec’s most compelling pictures, 
housed in the Art Institute of Chicago. A splendid addition to this fine series. 


The International Who’s Who. For 1949 (13th Edition). Europa Publications. 
805. 
This publication was noticed in the April issue but its price was incorrectly given 
as 425. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IS EUROPE AN ENTITY ? 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1r,—Your Diplomatic Correspondent writes great sense about Europe. 
Certainly the atlases print nonsense when they show the Eastern frontier of 
Europe running along the Urals and the Caucasus. The war’s aftermath has 
brought out the truth. Europe, about which men talked so much in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, was a community characterised by certain 
assumptions and ways of life. It did not extend to that area of Western Asia 
whose Tsars, by their active diplomacy and military force, pushed their way 
into the circle of European monarchs and so into the Concert of Europe. 

Of what then was Europe the expression or the legacy ? There was recently 
a debate at the Cambridge Union on the motion that ‘ The traditional ortho- 
doxies of Western Europe are inadequate for the Modern World.’ The mover 
told me that he had taken the nation-state to be the chief tradition of Western 
Europe (his study of history had begun with the sixteenth century). The 
opposer, going deeper, argued that Christianity had created Europe and that 
the repudiation of it had undone her. The motion was then supported by a 
distinguished visitor, who put his finger on the point—the central tradition of 
Europe was the Catholic Church. He disliked that institution and denounced 
it as responsible for all sorts of evils. The rest of the debate followed the line 
which that speaker had laid down. The motion was defeated, and would have 
been heavily so but for the abstention of many who were embarrassed at being 
virtually asked to support the Catholic Church. 

That third speaker was right about the maker of Europe. Her civilisation 
was based on the Catholic doctrine of man. Since men were beings with 
supernatural destinies, dependent on their use of the preliminary life in this 
world, they were responsible. Accordingly they must be free agents, and able 
to profit by God’s self-revelation. The logical result of this view of life was 
the emergence of a community, which, however divided by the passions and 
quarrelsomeness of peoples but lately barbarian and most imperfectly tamed, 
accepted great fundamental and absolute values. Men had fundamental rights, 
and should not be enslaved. The family was sacred. Arbitrary power was 
illegal. Law, a science intimately connected with theology, was superior to 
all human wills. Church and State co-operated, each independent within its 
own sphere. 

The community of Christendom was disrupted, and Europe was divided on 
the basic thing that had created her. But her non-Catholic countries retained for 
generations a great part of their Catholic heritage. Thanks to that heritage of 
law and freedom and absolute values, such energies and enterprise were evoked 
as enabled the little area of Europe to expand over the world and to extend 
its way of life across the Atlantic and to other distant territories. 

But how large, roughly, was the original Europe before she extended herself 
across the Atlantic and into the Pacific? It is on this point only that your 
Diplomatic Correspondent’s statement seems to need adjustment (unless, 
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indeed, I have misread him). Latin Christendom pushed back heathenism 
and the profoundly alien Slav-Byzantine world on a broad front to the east of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Lithuanians, Poles, Prussians, Slovaks, Magyars 
and Croats, formed the outer bulwarks of Christendom and took the shocks 
of Mongol, Turkish and Russian aggression. By the eighteenth century they 
were all liberated and integrated into Europe. If they were backward, by 
comparison with the more fortunate peoples to the west of them, that was the 
result of their stormy history and their services as bulwarks. But they were in 
Europe and could hope in time to share in her social and political developments. 

To-day all these peoples, as well as the Eastern Germans, the Czechs, the 
Slovenes and about half of the Austrians, are lost to Europe. So are the 
Balkan peoples, who, though not having shared in the historic unity of the 
West, yet came to look to the West and aspired to form part of it. If ‘the 
acceptance of reality’ (that Europe does not,.and never did, include Russia) 
‘brings a sense of relief,’ it is a relief still very much disturbed by the fate of 
eastern Europe. Some 140 millions of people now live under a regime which 
denies the absolute values and in comparison with which the Turkish rule was 
one of kindly paternalism. What the rest of Europe is to do about it, except 
to seek strength by Atlantic unity against further losses, to agree together to 
accept a Guiding Covenant of Human Rights and to wait upon God, it is not 
easy tosay. But we cannot forget eastern Europe. Pensons-y toujours, I believe 
Gambetta told Frenchmen concerning the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. Let us 
do the same for our eastern border. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. G. D. Larran. 
QuEENs’ COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
April sth, 1949. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Sir,—The more I puzzle about those phrases that are on all our lips such 
as ‘ Western civilisation ’ or ‘ our way of life’ or ‘ European culture,’ the more 
I am teased out of thought for lack of exact definitions. No sooner have I 
reached an approximate definition than I remember all the exceptions. We can 
tilt our camera at such various angles. If we begin by comparing the English 
phrase about ‘ going to the Continent’ with the Russian phrase ‘ going to 
Europe’ (I have only picked up the latter from Russian novelists), and argue 
that here are two special instances of detachment, then we are halted by the 
thought of a third: Spain and the Spanish world. The Spanish ‘ way of life’ 
is in many ways as singular as the British. The French, of course, fit into all 
our definitions. They are ‘ Western,’ they are ‘ Continental,’ and they are 
‘European.’ But the French, who have done much to give a positive content 
to the word ‘ Europe,’ are inclined to tell us that the Prussian mind in the 
nineteenth century was ‘ anti-European.’ The more we think the more we 
are like a man peeling an onion. We remove layer after layer and never find 
the irreducible kernel we are looking for. 

I am convinced that your Diplomatic Correspondent has seized a vital thread 
to guide us when he points out—as we often forget—that ‘the West’ is a 
more real and historical concept than ‘ Europe.’ Geography deals with land 
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masses, but human history is not like that. The sea has bound people together 
where the land has failed. And the Atlantic peoples, including all the Western 
Europeans and the North and South Americans, have more in common with 
one another than they have with Russia. 

Yet I believe that the distinction your Diplomatic Correspondent makes 
between East and West (that is between peoples approximately ‘ white’ in 
colour who have at some time practised an approximately Christian religion) 
is too sharply drawn. 

First of all a parenthesis. Iam sure your Diplomatic Correspondent is right 
in drawing his East-West borderline in terms of Rome and Byzantium, and 
the Western and Eastern Churches. Yet by the standard which he. himself 
adopts he gives too much away to the East. Pretty well the whole of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire must be reckoned with the West. Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary belong by tradition to latin Christianity. They 
have always looked Westwards rather than Eastwards. Unless we allow this 
their history, surely, becomes incomprehensible. Greece and Southern Italy 
belong to Byzantium and Rome respectively by religion. Yet they have 
many traditions in common and the Greek gods are by no means dead in 
either. I should stretch a point and call Greece ‘ Western’ because it is 
* Mediterranean.’ I am uncertain about the Roumanians. The Roumanian 
intelligentsia is, as readers know, fanatically ‘ latin’ or ‘ latinising.’ 

We have now become aware that Russia, the Russian Empire, is not a 
country or ‘ nation’ in our sense, and we are aware that Russian traditions 
and the Russian mind are different from ours and sometimes incomprehensible 
tous. Yet I do not believe that they are so different as to constitute a different 
* civilisation ’—in the sense in which China constitutes a different ‘ civilisation.’ 
If we are measuring world-civilisations Western and Eastern Christendom 
must be counted as two branches of the same tree. All that your Diplomatic 
Correspondent says about the main branch of the Slavs, i.e., Russia, may be 
true. Russia may be different from us in so far as it is Byzantine-Christian, 
in so far as it is Tartar and Asiatic, in so far as Russia’s contact with Christianity 
and a higher form of civilisation came late, in so far as there was no Renaissance 
in Russia and no humanist movement, in so far as the new dictatorship—though 
based on ideas derived from the West—emphasises and increases the separation. 
Even soI do not think we can say more than that Russia is a borderland country 
of our civilisation. Indeed, the difficulties we experience with Russia come 
precisely from the fact that we share a common ‘ civilisation’ in so far as we 
are civilised. To realise this we have only to imagine that the Communist 
world force had been centred on China instead of on Russia. Had that been 
so, ‘Communism’ could never have exercised the fascination it has had over 
Western people for the last thirty years. What happens in China is too obviously 
the affair of another civilisation. 

Finally, I hope your Diplomatic Correspondent does not intend to woo us 
into accepting the idea of a permanent iron curtain between the Russian world 
and the Western world. The possibility of co-existence in peaceful separation 
is denounced by the Leninist-Stalinist theorists. More impressive to me is 
the fact that it is against the logic of history. The world cannot go back to 
the stage of water-tight and isolated civilisations. It is true ours and the 
Chinese co-existed for many centuries in peace. But that was because each was 
ignorant of the existence of the other, or at least relations were not sufficiently 
close to make a struggle possible. In our shrunken planet ‘ closed ’ civilisations 
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have become impossible. Our problem is how to break the iron curtain without 
war. If it is not broken without war then I fear we will have war, for broken 
in the end it will be. 
Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD WALL. 


47 Patace Court, W.z. 
April 7th, 1949. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 

Sir,—In his article ‘Is Europe an entity?’ in your April issue, your 
Diplomatic Correspondent uses his diplomatic immunity to throw down a 
challenge which can hardly be allowed to go unanswered. He states that the 
object of his article is to ‘ suggest that neither history nor geography justifies 
this conception of Europe,’ that we are not in fact betraying anything by 
accepting a closer integration of the West. But to bring the North Atlantic 
communities closer together—however desirable in these days—is inevitably 
to break up what is undoubtedly a traditional concept of Europe. We are still 
‘Europeans.’ Here in the countries of western Europe, the way we live, our 
ways of thought, our manners and our morals are still surely dominated by 
historical influences which have developed over many centuries. And for good 
or bad these particular influences are ones which do not dominate the new 
communities on the West of the North and South Atlantic, although they 
were founded from Europe. 

I would not deny, on Europe’s eastern side, that the Balkans have not 
come under the same historical pressures as the rest of Europe. But this is 
only to raise the question of what we are to call ‘ Europe.’ When talking about 
European civilisation, it is not necessarily the same as the geographical term. 
Peoples like the Poles, Czechs and Hungarians have more in common with the 
western European countries than they have with the races of Asia, in spite of 
their Slav strain and in spite of their present separation by the Iron Curtain. 
This may be one reason why in the end they will not accept the Communist 
way of life. Such a creed, in its brutal and reactionary Muscovite form, seems 
to have more to offer to backward peoples like the Russians and those in the 
Balkans than it does to the real Europeans. This indeed is perhaps why only 
a shooting war is ever likely to bring Communism to Western Europe, so long 
as we keep our heads and our economic system in good order. I see no reason 
why we should not now settle down in the cold war with the Russians to.a long 
struggle lasting two or three decades, with every prospect of seizing victory 
at the end. After our battles of Mons—the attempted French general strike 
of December, 1947—and the Marne—the Italian general elections in April, 1948 
—we are now at the'start of a long and bitter spell in the psychological trenches. 

To return to the Atlantic community, however, I cannot help but disagree 
with your correspondent’s further remark that ‘the very composition and 
make-up of its population and traditions enables the United States to under- 
stand the kinship of the peoples of the West.’ The greatness of America lies 
in the entirely new national spirit and tradition which it has created. The 
spirit is one of constant enquiry and adventure into the novelty of the unknown. 
The tradition is to be emotionally cut off from old Europe. We in Britain, 
I am afraid, draw far too many conclusions of affinity from the historical 
accident that the modern English and American languages have a common 
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origin. I sometimes feel that it is 2 great disadvantage for us to be able to 
understand—at least written—American so easily.. The United States is a 
mysterious and complicated place. And we tend to be misled by the fact that 
it is not—yet—necessary to take lessons in its language before setting out to | 
plumb its sociological and spiritual depths. 

No, there is a Europe. It has a western tradition of its own. And it 
remains to be seen how this old fellow will get along, now that he has set up 
house with a dynamic young bride at the corner of Washington Avenue and 
West 49th Street in the classiest sector of Atlantic City. Let us in any case not 
kid ourselves that the normal procedure in American society is for the stream- — 
lined young Amazon to dominate the inferior male. 

Yours faithfully, 
RicHarRD GOooLD-ADAMs. 
15 AvENUE CourT, 
Draycotr AVENUE, 
S.W.3. 
April 10th, 1949. 


RESISTANCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Sm,—Few recent articles on war have appealed to me more than | 
Mr. Julian Amery’s on ‘ Resistance’ in the March number of the Nineteenth 
Century and After. Yt gets down to the root of the war problem as it faces us 
to-day—namely, that the so-called ‘cold war’ is the rea/ war, and ‘ hot war’ is 
merely a proof of its failure. Many years ago William James came near to this 


when in Memories and Studies he wrote: ‘ Every up-to-date dictionary should 
say that “‘ peace ” and “‘ war ” mean the same thing, now in posse, now in actu. 
It may even reasonably be said that the intensely sharp competitive preparation 
for wat by the nations is the real war, permanent, unceasing ; and that battles | 
are only a sort of public verification of mastery gained during the “ peace ” 
intervals.’ 

In his ultra-materialist age, James was, I imagine, thinking more in terms | 
of material preparations. Now we have to think mainly in psychological ones. 
In a strange inverted way we are back to where our ancestors were seventeen 
hundred years ago, when the faith of Primitive Christianity was pitted against 
the might of the Roman legions—the Word against the Sword. At bottom 
war is a matter of faith, or as old Marshal Saxe once said: ‘ The human heart 
is the starting point of all matters pertaining to war.’ It is faith which we | 
miss to-day in all our war preparations, hence they have no creative bottom. 
We have no creed which we are willing to live up to, and no grinding of the 
Sword of War will sharpen the Spirit which alone can defeat our enemy’s 
Word. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. F. C. Furzer. 
CHARTLANDS, 
LimPsFIELD, 
SuRREY. 
April 7th, 1949. 








